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THE FIRST PROJECT BOOK 


in Elementary English 


Elementary Lessons Everyday English 


354 pages. Illustrated in black and white and color 
By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A. M. 
Author of “Everyday English Composition” 

6 te IS book will be especially welcomed by teachers who believe that the most 

fruitful kind of instruction is that which makes use of the children’s interest 
in doing real things with a definite purpose. It does not hug close to the views 
and methods of yesterday but meets the needs of today and tomorrow. It is 
unique. It is practical. It is timely—and it is fascinating. | 


Never before has the Project Method—widely approved by progressive 
educators—been so well applied to elementary English work. 


BOOK COMPANY 


| NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


ewe Revised Editions of Two eiiceneful Series 


HOYT and PEET’S 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


New Features 


Entirely new plates—Latest available prices and information incorporated in text—Frequent Diagnostic 
Tests for revealing any weaknesses in the processes and thorough drills to overcome them—Progress scores 
at end of each term’s work to measure the pupil's progress in arithmetic—Special emphasis given to thrift 
problems—how to earn, save, and invest money wisely. 


THE WOODS HUTCHINSON 


HEALTH SERIES 


New Features 


Latest information available in hygiene—Results of great developmient in hygiene during the War 
incorporated—A new and very practical feature is the inclusion of the setting-up exercises from the official 


Handbook of the Boy Scouts. 


Let us send you complete information about these important series. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago : 
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TERCENTENARY 


OF 


Virginia’s First Legislative Assembly 
Available Books 


“Barnaby Lee” by Richard Bennett. 
Co., New York, N. Y. (juvenile). 


Century 


“Big John Baldwin” by Vance Wilson. Henry © 


Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 


“John o’ Jamestown” by Vaughn Kester (out of 
print but can be found in most libraries). 


“Mistress Brent” by Lucy M. Thurston. Scrib- 
ners, New York, N. Y. 


“My Lady Pocahontas” by J. E. Cook. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

“Sir Christopher” by Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“The Story of Pocahontas” by E. Boyd Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. (juvenile). 


“To Have and To Hold” by Mary Johnston. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Fifty Famous Stories Retold” by James Bald- 
win. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


“Stories of Our Country” by James Johonnot. 
American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


College Teaching 


(Studies in Methods of 
Teaching in the College) 


Edited by Paul Klapper 
Introduction by President Butler 
Contributions by 31 leading authorities 


This is the first book issued on this important subject. 


‘Fes first part deals with History and Present 
Tendencies of the American College, Pro- 
fessional Training for College Teaching, General 
Principles of College Teaching. 

The second part treats of teaching biology, chem- 
istry, physics, geology, mathematics, and physical 
education, 


The third part is on economics, sociology, history, 
political science, philosophy, ethics, psychology, and 
education, 


The fourth part deals with English composition 
and literature, the classics, Romance languages, 
and German. 


The fifth part deals with music and art. 


The sixth part deals with engineering subjects, 
mechanical drawing, journalism and _ business 


education. 
Cloth. 600 pages. Price $4.50 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


MOORE AND 
READER 


THIS new book is original in plan and scope. 


It offers in combination the following— 


1. A progressive series of selections providing means for teaching the 
proper reading of the sentence, the paragraph, and the longer piece, 


2. An unusually large proportion of reading that is non-fiction and 
suited to the needs of pupils of Junior High School age. 


3. Nearly half the book is made up of selections on vocational subjects 
to correlate with the increased vocational work in school. 


4. Many classic English verse and prose selections that belong to the 


period of early youth. 


IDEALS HEROISM AND PATRIOTISM 


FOR Grammar Grades. Selections in prose and verse grouped under the following heads: 
The Pioneer Spirit; Freedom and Democracy; Economy and Industry; The American 
Flag; The Spirit of America; Patriotism in Song; Our Memorial Days; Prophetic Visions. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 346 pages. 


D.C HEATH @ CO, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK © 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION A NATIONAL NECESSITY 


BY HARRY 8. ESTCOURT 


Those who accept the average man or woman 
as a fairly able-bodied citizen seldom realize 
how far below his attainable condition of phys- 
ical soundness and efficiency he is. 

A report of the committee on health prob- 
lems of the National Council of Education 
states as a conservative estimate derived from 
many investigations in various localities that 
- three-fourths of the 25,000,000 children in the 
elementary and secondary schools of our country 
are suffering from physical defects which are 
seriously impeding mental and physical develop- 
ment. 

Government investigation covering one mil- 
lion workers shows an annual loss for the whole 
country of about 270,000,000 days on account 
of illness. This does not by any means reveal the 
degree of physical impairment. There are 
millions of people who do not lose a day’s work 
on account of illness, but who work year after 
year physically below par—billions of days of 
ineficient or sub-standard work that have 
nevcr been counted. 

These striking figures serve to- emphasize in 
a most convincing manner our blindness; how 
unjustified is our smugness, and our failure to 
appreciate the tremendous importance of phys- 
ical education in our schools, for it is in the 
schools and with the children that we must begin 
to correct the great evil. 

France and England have come to cuailan that 
physical education is a matter of national neces- 
‘sity. In the new education law in England 
-abundant provision is made for this form of edt- 
cation. France has a national committee .on 
physical education, which is now studying plans 
for that country. _ Our great nation cannot 2i- 
ford tu do less. Facing the great problems now 
before it, the United States cannot fail to realize 
that behind and beneath all human progress 
there must be health and bodily vigor among the 
people. 

Physical education for the youth should be 
a’ universal matter. The educator finds that 
physical education’ is fundamental in two ways. 
First, to insure the health and vitality which will 
make it possible for the individual to go out in 
the world and use the knowledge absorbed iu 
the classroom; and second, to insure a body with 
muscles and nerves trained to carry on effectively 
the ideals, ideas and theoretical plans which may 
-be developed through mental application. 


- health, boards of education, medical and 


The leading elements in a course of physical 
education are instruction in health principles, in- 
cluding the inculcation of healthful habits; the 
organization of scientifically planned health- 
giving and body-building exercises, and periodic 
thorough-going physical examinations. The 
school is, of course, the starting point, for there, 
with our universal education requirements, we 
reach practically the entire population in the 
important years of growth and development. 

A program of physical education must provide 
for both boys and girls and should include ail 
children and youth between six and eighteen 
years. The physical up-building of women is 
of equal importance with that of men—perhaps 
of greater importance. The program should 
extend its benefits to the youth above the com- 
pulsory school age by recognition of agencies 
already organized for doing such work, in whole 
or in part, and by extension. of the continuation 
school principle to include and secure a_ pro- 
gram of physical education for children in indus- 
try between fourteen and eighteen years of age. 

For the purpose of developing an_ effective 
working program and securing its application 
throughout the nation, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education appointed a_ national 
committee on physical education composed of 
leading educators throughout the country. This 
committee requested the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America to establish a 
physical education service. In answer to this 
request, the National Physical Education Service, 
which has headquarters in Washington, is spread- 
ing throughout the country the best thoughts 
of the leaders in the field of education. The 
Service also stimulates Federal and State legis- 
lation for compulsory physical education and 
gives every possible assistance to the states in 
planning and securing the passage of such legis- 
lation. Thirteen states have already made 
physical education compulsory, and it is reason- 
able to believe that the legislatures of a number 
of commonwealths will follow suit at their next 
sessions. 

It is a certainty that physical education is 
bound to make great strides in the next few 
years. Intelligent citizens are everywhere con- 
sidering ways and means for the more effective 
conservation of our natural resource in man 
and woman power. State and city boards of 
health 
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it is urgently desirable that a much larger 
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societies are recording themselves more 


more insistently for: the more effective cacquisi- 
tion and for the more thorough conservation .of 
better health. There is no better way to bring. 
the great objective about than by the early train- 
ing of the young. 

It has become clearly evident, proven beyond 
dispute, that our modern, social and industrial 
conditions are such that our children can no 
longer be permitted to grow up without thought 
being taken for their physical as well as for their 
intellectual and spiritual welfare. We must 
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use the public scheel system as a_ universal 
agency for the upbuilding andr strengthening of 
the’ future . generations; for it is the most ef- 
fective. way possible. 

A physical education program wisely admiu- 
istered will raise the positive coefficiency of the 
physical life of a nation. It will build morality 
upon the solid foundation of physical soundness 
and vitality. It must be recognized as a na- 
tional ‘responsibility because ‘of its’ vital relation 
to national prosperity, national security and the 
general public welfare. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


From a recent London dispatch :— 

“Argentina is about to enter the European markets as 
a money lending nation,” says Senor Carlos Tornquist, a 
special envoy sent to study trade conditions on this con- 
tinent. “She has already loaned $200,000,000 to England 
and France and is preparing to duplicate that sum. Cer- 
tainly she will make further advances in the future and 
also, if the Allies themselves speak of financing Germany, 
there is no reason why Argentina should not enter that 
field as well. A German commercial committee has al- 
ready applied to us for a credit of $100,000,000. 

“Due to the unprecedented trade balance and the re- 
turn of Argentine securities from abroad we have large 
sums of money available for investment. It will prob- 
ably be stipulated that a large percentage of all we lend 
must be used to buy Argentine products, of which there 
are considerable surpluses now lying at Buenos Aires.” 

The Bulletin of High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City for February has a composite 
report on the evolution of Tests and Measurements for 
first-term pupils, part of which is devoted to predeter- 
mination tests in modern languages. Further reports are 
contained in the March issue. The usual “high points” 
and notes and news in both issues are of great interest. 

La Tribuna, the Spanish weekly of New York, con- 
tinues to grow in interest, attractiveness, and circulation. 
It has a regular page devoted to the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish. 


The “A. L. P.,” 29 East 28th street, New York City, is 
offering special rates for subscriptions to the interesting 
illustrated French monthly “Lectures pour Tous.” 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America at its recent meet- 
ing :-— 

WHEREAS the results of the war have brought this 
country more closely into relation with foreign countries 
than was previously the case, be it resolved: 

(1) THAT, in view of the fact that many more 
Americans than hitherto will go to foreign countries in 
diplomatic service, in commercial enterprises, and on 
economic, scientific, educational, and other missions, that 
many more foreigners than hitherto will come here on 
similar errands, and that international correspondence on 
such matters will assume greatly increased proportions, 
number of 
Americans than hitherto be trained to understand and to 


use the languages of the foreign countries with which we 
shall be most closely associated ; 

(2) THAT, in view of the fact that the men and 
women of America should henceforth seriously endeavor 
to understand the psychology, the problems and the 
achievement of the main foreign peoples, it is urgently 
desirable that a large proportion of high school and col- 
lege students should secure such a knowledge of the main 
foreign languages as will enable them to gain this under- 
standing; and 

(3) THAT the study of modern foreign languages. 
should in general be begun earlier and continued longer 
than is now usually the case; that is, that the average 
student whose course is to end with high school 
should study one foreign language for at least three 
years, and that the average student whose course con- 
tinues into college should have at least three years of 
modern foreign language work in high school and at 
least three years more in college. 

Hispania for March is’ one Of the most interestinz 
numbers of: this indispensable magazine«that we have 
seen. Besides the usual news, notes, reviews, etc., :t 
contains a number of practical articles of great value, 
such as “Why They Failed” by Philana Bossuet, and 
“Cotnmon Words in Spanish” by Professor Keniston >f 
Cornell University. The issue also contains an announce- 
ment of the Summer courses in Madrid. (Published at 
Stanford University, California.) 

The “Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America” for March contains a number of arti- 
cles on English and Comparative Literature. 

The Modern Language Journal for March has a splen- 
did article by R. P. Jameson of Oberlin College on “Club. 
and Extra-class Activities” (French and Spanish), a sane 


“paper by Mrs. M. H. Benedict on “Why My Children 


Speak Spanish,” the first part of an article by Professor 
Stroebe on “The Real Knowledge of a Foreign Coun- 
try,” and interesting notes, news, and reviews. Profes- 
sor Coleman, the new editor, is to be congratulated on 
the remarkably useful and interesting number he has 
produced. 

Inter-America for April has English translations of 

articles on “Peruvian Landscapes,’ “Hierba . Mate,” 


“Housing in Argentina,” and “Our Professors of Ideal- 
This publication is doing a work of 


ism in America.” 
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the highest value in fostering good relations between the 
Americas. 

At the postponed annual meeting, held at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, on March 29, 30, 31, Pro- 
fessor John M. Manly of the University of Chicago was 
elected president of the Modern Language Association of 
America. Vice-presidents elected were: M. B. Evans, 
Ohio State University; Morgan Calloway, University of 
Texas, and F. B. Luquiens, Yale. Carleton Brown of 
the University of Minnesota was chosen secretary-treas- 
urer. 
An executive committee was elected as follows: O. F. 
Emerson, Western Reserve; R. H. Fife, Columbia; Z 
Geddes, Boston; T. A. Jenkins, University of Chicago; 
Louise Pound, University of Nebraska; H. K. Shilling, 
University of California, and H. A. Smith, University of 
Wisconsin. The editorial committee selected will con- 
sist of H. C. Lancaster, Johns Hopkins; J. L. Lowes, 
Harvard, and E. H. Mensel, Smith College. 

Bert J. Vos, Indiana University, was selected chairman 
of the central division, and Bert E. Young, Vanderbilt 
University, secretary. 

Vassar College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will be the 
next meeting place of the national association. The next 
meeting place for the central division has not been se- 
lected. 

A motion was passed to abandon the use of simplified 
spelling in publications of the association. This form of 
spelling has been used since 1911 in all publications of the 
organization. 
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Modern Language Notes for March has articles on 
“Schiller and the Genesis of Romanticism,” and “Italian 
Influence on Ronsard’s Theory of the Epic,” an invalu- 
able list of the publications of Federico Hanssen, and the 
usual correspondence, reviews, and bibliography. 

—_o—— 

That interesting publication of the National City Bank, 
“The Americas,” has in the March issue a well-written 
and illustrated article on Venezuela. 

“—Once in a while a would-be learner comes to a 
teacher and says: ‘Can't you teach me conversation with- 
out grammar?’ Yes, we can—when musicians teach 
piano and violin by ear.”—Margaret Hill Benedict, Nor- 
wood (Ohio) High School, in Modern Language Journal. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT FOR LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS. 


(1) In a recent address at a teachers’ institute, a we!l 
known professor of education was reported as sayinz 
that the study of modern languages as at present con- 
ducted in American schools and colleges is a waste of 
time and effort. (2) The Ben Blewett Junior High 
School in St. Louis has a curriculum whose “core” is 
social science, all the other studies being made to fit in 
with this. 

Teachers interested in correspondence with foreign 
school children will do well to communicate with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Educational Correspondence, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 


STUDIES CHARACTER 


BY FRANK M. RICH 


Big Cry, Little Wool! 

George Conklin, the great lion tamer, says: 
“A lion that will walk round when you get in 
the cage with him is all right as a general thing, 
but look out for one that goes and lies down in 
a corner. 

“Neither does a lion’s growling mean any- 
thing. A lion that growls frightfully and acts 
very ferocious when you are outside the cage 
may be orie of the easiest to handle and_ get 
work out of when once you are actually in the 
cage; and on the other hand a lion that is mean 
and dangerous to do anything with in the cage 
may be exceptionally docile from the outside.” 

It would seem to be a rather wide-spread rule 
that barking dogs do not bite. There are im- 
portant psychological reasons why a great deal 
of bluster does not usually accompany a disposi- 
tion to act, nor, vice versa, action go with bluster. 
The most powerful forces, in general, work 
smoothly and silently. 

We have pointed out that repeated discourage- 
ment, failure, repression and punishment result 
in a mental short circuit that permits psychic 
energy to spin round and round in the hollow 
circle that we know as day dreaming, plotting, 
melancholia, phantasy, and the like; or on a 
moré active plane, in such futile outbreaks as 
boasting, cursing, affectation, idle threatening, 
foolish display and all such closely related evi- 
dences of weakness and perverted energy. De- 
nied the satisfaction of setting their teeth into 
flesh and blood opponents, the bzcrking dogs 


learn to get what satisfaction is obtainable from 
yelping, howling and snarling at everything that 
excites them. And it must be admitted that 
this satisfaction is considerable. Either by 
natural disposition or through force of circum- 
stances, or both, many people find it easy and 
consoling to blow off their steam through the 
whistle, while the engine and connected machin- 
ery slows down and rusts away. He _ that 
ministers waits on his ministry, and he that 
merely exhorteth takes it all out in exhortation. 
A’s response to a_ situation is a wail; B’s, a 
wallop. Wailer or walloper, each runs rather 
true to form in any predicament. The horny 
handed laborer, wrestling all day with pig iroa, 
cannot give adequate voice to his grievances; 
so, as mouthpiece, he brings in the professional 
agitator, who never did a stroke of real work in 
his life, but is past master at groaning for tho-e 
who do. The idle coop-woman, lolling upon 
cushions, complains of being “so tired” a hun- 
dred times a day, while the factory-emploved 
widow, forcing her machine at top speed for 
eight or nine hours a day, then wrestling with 
housework another eight, does it all without a 
murmur. ‘The city teachers with easy work 
and good pay grumble bitterly at trifles while 
their country sisters with twice the burden fight 
their difficulties quietly, or as quietly turn to 
some more promising line of endeavor. Fault- 
finding in industrial life grows with every 
growth in the improvement of the workers’ con- 
dition. The wise captain with a mutinous 
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crew, becalmed in the doldrums, set them all at 
work polishing the anchor. The pent-up en- 
ergy spent in conspiracy found a less harmless 
outlet in hard labor. The best prescription 
for quiet, vigorous, wholesome development is 
a limitless store of worth-while activities in 
which one enjoys the rigor of struggle coupled 
with the tonic effect of success. 

The deductions from the standpoint of hy- 
giene are well summed up by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene in one of its bulle- 
tins:—~ 

“Give your child opportunity for a variety of 
wholesome activities and interests. 

“Train your child to work hard in some regu- 
lar occupation suited to his ability and talents, 
but to avoid fatigue by alternation of work and 
rest. 

“Train your child to give attention to 
present situation rather than to the future. 

“Train your child to strict obedience in a few 
important matters and let him alone in regard 
to unimportant things. 

“Protect your child from shocks. Do not 
frighten him yourself or let other people do so.” 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


the 


A visitor at an insane asylum was shocked to 
see one of the inmates repeatedly hitting 
himself on the head with a hammer. | 

“My poor fellow,” he said, “why do you pun- 
ish yourself in this fashion?” 

“Because,” the patient replied, “life seems so 
much sweeter when I stop!” 

There are people still unconfined in institu- 
tions who seriously contend that a course in 
hard knocks is a highly desirable preparation 
for life. Is there any virtue in their contention, 
or is all this hardship doctrine equally insane? 

We have seen that in character building noth- 
ing succeeds like success. In prescribing a hy- 
gienic mental regimen for the young we avoid 
such repressive experiences as_ over-fatigue, 
over-emphasis of the future at the expense of 
the present, constant intermeddling of parents 
and nurses in the projects children choose for 
themselves to do, and distressing fears and 
shocks. The habitual disposition to act and 
the ability to act to good purpose are born of 
success in activity. 

But success is not the only leg upon which 
character travels to higher levels. A cheap 
success is mere indulgence—the kind of success 
the tape-worm enjoys. The biological, physio- 
legical and psychological result is parasitism, 
with the accompanying atrophy and decay. 

All forms of life, however parasitic and sta- 
tionary as adults, begin their existence in a revel 
of.activity and adventure. The young of the 
sponge, the coral, the oyster, even of the trees 
and mosses are free moving at first. The ant, 
bee and caterpillar are conceived in a romantic 
nuptial flight. The human kind in youth show 
the same tendency to enterprise in the in- 
Stinctive change in feeling toward thome and 
family and a growing interest in strangers 
which are characteristic of normal adolescence. 


‘pains and penances are both 
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Mobility of character makes the possibilities of 
youth endless. 

Looking closely into the neurones or nerve 
paths of the developing organism we find them, 
roughly speaking, like the branches of a growing 
orchard. The tips gradually grow toward one 
another, and meet there and there at the 
fringed gaps, or synapses. The _ nerve- or 
thought-impulses are like families of squirrels 
frisking across from one tree to another. When 
young, the squirrels are disposed to try every 
path where the tips are near enough together 
to make a leap possible. They run hither and 
thither in a riot of agility. This is the multiple 
response to situations which we have already 
discussed. Some of these branches are nui- 
laden. These get the preference, in contrast 
with bare, fruitless limbs. As time goes on, 
the nutless paths are forsaken. The animais 
grow lazy. New leaps are tiresome; why take 
them while the old ones are sufficient? Life 
slows down to the old routine, so long as en- 
emies or hunger or other irritation do not 
make the old routine impossible. Laziness 
Teigns; for we may as_ well admit it, laziness 
under the circumstances is the natural normal 
course of development. Shall we prevent 
laziness On principle and admit a few cats into 
the orchard to keep things stirred up? Or 
shall we recognize that the maximum of happi- 
ness with the minimum of effort is the ideal, and 
let those enjoy it who can? . The answer you 
are willing to accept depends upon whether you 
are a radical or a conservative. 

If you are a_ radical you insist that there 
shall be no idle riders on the band wagon of life. 
Everybody must get out and push. It galls you 
to see civil service workers and teachers slow- 
ing up under a tenure of office system; _work- 
men banding together and conspiring to curtail 
production; lawyers tying up justice with spun- 
out sophistry, tradition and delay; clergymen 
steeped in senseless formalism; the  idle-rich 
living in luxury by the fruit of others’ toil. 
If you are a conservative it distresses you to hear 
such sacred things spoken of in this unfeeling 
way. If you are in the big middle class you 
struggle when you must, take comfort when you 
can, and manage to find some satisfaction in 
either situation. 

Hard knocks seem to be an essential element 
in the development of any vigor of character, 
but fortunately there are enough connected with 
all kinds of useful projects, so that artificial 
foolish and un- 
necessary. The genius, at least, does not have 
to be goaded to his task. He has the “infinite 
capacity for taking pains,” the “soul of perpetual 
youth,” a natural mental “set” toward the work 
itself which moves him to fulfil Edison’s defini- 
tion—not inspiration, but perspiration. Lesser 
mortals need more forceful persuasion, but even 
they, if pried out of their corners, and allowed to 
feel the full effects of their own failures and 
successes, would probably need much less of the 
arbitrary rewards and punishments that are 
now meted out to them. 


. 
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EDUCATORS WHO HAVE PASSED 


CHARLES E. PUTNEY, PH. D. 
BY H. PHILIP PATEY 


Dr. Charles E. Putney was teacher and prin- 
cipal of St. Johnsbury Academy for twenty- 
three years. Mr. Putney was born in Bow, 
New Hampshire, February 26, 1840, and died 
on February 3, 1920, in Burlington, Vermont. 
He was one of a large family and five brothers 
are still living. The son of a farmer, he entered 
into the exacting life of the farm. His  boy- 
hood opportunities for education were limited 
to a few weeks each year in an old-time rural 
school, and occasionally supplemented by a brief 
term at a private school. 

When he was fifteen years of age he was urged 
by the parents in his home district to undertake 
the teaching of a private school in the interest 
of their children. His success was so marked 
that the people of the district insisted that he 
be employed as_ teacher of the district school, 
‘which was to open a few weeks after his six- 
teenth birthday. 

Realizing the need of training he enrolled in 
the New London, New Hampshire, Academy, 
from which he graduated in 1861. Here he laid 
a foundation for the large place he was to fill in 
the educational world. The Civil War changed 
his plans and he enlisted in the Thirteenth New 
Hampshire Regiment and remained a soldier ttl 
the Union was saved. He followed the call to 
arms with the same faithfulness and consci- 
entiousness that he had manifested as a student 
and teacher. He took part in every engage- 
ment of his regiment and was one of the first 
four to enter the city of Richmond upon its 
surrender. At the close of the war he entered 
Dartmouth College, graduating with high, rank 
in the class of 1870. Soon after graduating he 
married Miss Abbie Clement of Norwich, Ver- 
mont, a first cousin of Phillips Brooks. 

Upon graduating from Dartmouth Mr. Put- 
ney became principal of the boys’ boarding 
school in Norwich, Vermont, and remained there 
three years. He became a teacher in St. 
Johnsbury Academy in the fall of 1873 and was 
elected principal in the fall of 1882.  Dart- 
mouth College conferred upon him the degree 
of Ph.D. in 1884. He resigned as principal in 
1896 by reason of poor health, and later be- 
came superintendent of schools in the Temple- 
ton district in’ Massachusetts, where he remained 
until 1901, when he was elected to the staff of 
the Edmunds High School in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, to teach Latin and Greek, where he con- 
tinued to teach up to within two weeks of his 
death. 

Mr. Putney was principal of St. Johnsbury 
Academy in the years of widest fame. and 
when its influence as an institution of Christian 
education was fe't most strongly throughout 


the country, and in missionary lands as_ well. 
To those who enjoyed the privileges of students 
under him in those golden days there comes a 
consciousness of enrichment of mind and soul 
for which we shall ever hold him in grateful 
memory. | 
Mr. Putney was especially fond of the classics, 
both ancient and modern; the so-called “dead 


-languages” were not dead to him, and he made 


them live for his pupils. He believed thor- 
oughly in their worth. Inflectional endings 
meant to him accuracy of observation. Latin 
clauses, moods and tenses, and their proper re- 
lation to the whole meant the development of 
mental vigor. He realized that a careful train- 
ing in the classics gave one an appreciation of 
history and access to the world’s best thought 
as embodied in the best literature. 

As a drill master he had few equals. No 
Greek root, however tortuous or circuitous its 
course, ever eluded his keen intellect. The reg- 
ular and irregular verbs were both alike 
to him. To him the classics meant habits of 
steady, patient, hard work—habits that speil 
success in the great field of life everywhere. 
Shakespeare, Matthew Arnold and Milton 
yielded up their choicest treasures to his teach- 
ing. More than the subjects taught, however, 
were the unconscious but valuable lessons abh- 
sorbed from the man ‘himself—lessons in cour- 
tesy, faithfulness, gentleness, unsullied purity 
and strength. His aim was to build character 
and make that character more useful through 
knowledge. Moral character and mental dis- 
cipline were his two aims, and he succeeded so 
well that while he was principal of St. Johnsbury 
Academy college authorities admitted that pupils 
coming from St. Johnsbury Academy were the 
best fitted of those coming from any preparatory 
school in New England. 

While he was devoted to the classics, there 
was one—the universal classic, the Bible—- 
that he early took for his guide and which be- 
came more and more familiar and precious io 
him. It was said of Lord Macaulay that if he 
sacred writings should be destroyed he could 
reproduce them from memory. Mr. Putney’s 
intimate familiarity with the scriptures was sim- 
ilar in kind. 

We see a majestic river flowing in quiet 
strength and beauty, but somewhere back in the 
eternal hills is a wonderful spring, the source of 
that power. So in his life we must,look back 
to the deep and ever-constant religious source 
from which day by day and year by year throug’ 
a long life he was enabled to keep faithfully at 
his post, as Milton said of Cromwell, “guided 
by faith and matchless fortitude.” 

Generally serious and quietly pleasant, he had 
a fine sense of humor, and on social occasions 
could be delightfully jolly—a good comrade. 


Pupils often fail because the harness is heavier than the load.—Francis P. O’Brien. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


fA talk given before the Scouting Conference, Cleveland, Ohio, March 5, 1920, by H. D. Ramsey, 


Superintendent, Fort Scott, Kansas.] 


The important question to ask is, what institu- 
tion can take over the Boy Scout work to 
the greatest benefit to the boys and not so much, 
how is the Boy Scout work going to aid the in- 
stitution? In Fort Scott we believe that the 
public schools are the best adapted of any insti- 
tution to do the Boy Scout work the most effi- 
ciently for the welfare of the boys, and what is 
true for the boys is likewise true for the girls. 
We have the Girl Scout organization under the 
direction of the schools in the same way in which 
we have the Boy Scout work. The essentials 
of Boy Scout work, including first aid, Amer- 
icanization, home and community hygiene, 
health, physical training, community service, 
and any other type of work that is peculiar to 
the Boy Scouts is also of equal advantage to the 
girls. For this reason we are carrying Girl 
Scout work in the same way that we are carrying 
Boy Scout work in our schools. 

The Scout executive for the boys and the com- 
missioner for the girls ‘have work similar to 
that of recreational director. Each of them 
has charge of the physical training work, hy- 
giene, including first aid, home nursing, citizen- 
ship and vocational guidance. Our scouting 
work is organized fully in the Junior High 
School. However, in the elementary grades 
at the different buildings we have an organiza- 
tion for Boy and Girl Scouts for those pupils 
of scout age. We are extending the work to 
the Senior High School, making the purpose of 
the training there largely training for leadership. 
We are constantly expanding our program. 

In both the Boy and the Girl Scouts, over 
ninety-per cent. of all the boys and girls of scout 
age in the Junior High School are members or 
are being taken in as fast as possible. The 
same is true of those boys and girls of scout age 
in the elementary school. In our Senior High 
School the Scouts who have been promoted to 
that school continue to take an interest in the 
work. They act as senior patrol leaders, as- 
sistant Scout masters, instructors of drum corps, 
bugle corps, and other positions of leadership. 
With every class promoted from the Junior the 
work and enthusiasm will increase in the Senior 
High. One of the big problems of all boys’ 
groups is to keep the interest of the boy of 
seventeen and eighteen. We are solving it by 
giving them a position of leadership. 

In the Junior High School a room is set aside 
for the class work for Boy and Girl Scouting. 
While the Scout commissioner for the girls is 
in the gymnasium with the girls, the executive 
for the boys has the boys in the Scouting class- 


room. This classroom is decorated in keeping 
with the scout idea. 7 


Every boy and girl in the Junior High School 


is given Boy and Girl Scout work, although not 
compelled to be a member of the organization. 
All tests for promotion and badges are con- 
ducted outside of the regular school work and 
passed upon by the Court of Honor, which in- 
cludes persons in and out of the school system. 

One of our most successful departments of 
scouting activity is our music work. Our Scout 
executive and the Girl Scout commissioner are 
hoth unusually strong in their music work. 
Through their activity we have a Boy Scout 
band consisting of twenty-four pieces, and both 
Boy and Girl Scout Glee Clubs. Many of our 
boys, especially, now take an active part in music 
who in the past showed no interest whatever. 
Community singing is being revived to a re- 
markable degree through the use of the glee 
clubs and choruses. Together with the higher 
type of music, many songs have been taught that 
are peculiar to the interests of boys and girls. 
Many of these songs are related to outdoor life. 
camping and hiking, and are full of swing and 
enthusiasm that stimulates boys and girls to sing 
who otherwise would not. 

The boy and girl work done in our public 
schools is being used as a centre of organizing 
similar work in different towns in our part of the 
state. Our Boy and Girl Scouts are being 
called upon constantly to institute similar organ- 
izations in other school systems. 

Much of the information needed in the merit 
badge work can be done in the classes of gen- 
eral science in the Junior High School and in 


- the Senior High School. At the present time 


we are young and there are very few of our 
boys who thave gone beyond first-class scout. 
However, the merit badge work should be con- 
fined to the work promoted through the public 
schools, but every facility that is available i 
the community should be utilized from the out- 
side. 

The Scout organization, also, is a big facto 
in solving the dress problem for both boys and 
girls. At the present time our Bov and Girl 
(Scouts wear their uniforms one day a week, 
which is known as Scout Day. This tends to 
make for greater democracy in feeling and has 
a tendency to make less distinction in dress, 
both boys and girls getting a feeling of com- 
radeship and equality. We shave discussed the 
matter of permitting the Scout uniform to be 
worn at any time to school, but so far have 
thought best to confine it to one day, since the 
boys and girls look forward to that day with 
considerable pride and interest. 

The Board of Education, together with some 
fifty other prominent business men of the town. 
constitute the Local Council. The Chambe: 
of Commerce ‘and the Rotary Club are espe- 
cially active in promoting the work. It is un- 
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derstood by all that the work is to be carried on 
through the public schools. - 

We always try to select teachers for our 
schools who are adapted to the scout work. 
We believe we have been very fortunate in our 
selections and that we have as. ideal. directors 
for this work as it would be possible to ‘secure. 

Certainly there is nothing in scouting that does 
not function in modern school ideals. To 
give the modern ideals of education would be 
to state the ideals of scouting. Scouting cer- 
tainly is not wholly a religious problem. It 
certainly is not peculiar to any church. In 
many cases scouting work is done under the di- 
rection of the Y. M. C. A. While the Y. M. C. 
A. is a broader organization than an individual 
church, yet even the Y. M. C. A. is limited in its 
contact with boys. The public school is the 
only organization that includes all the boys and 
girls. In addition, the financing of the work 
can be done through general taxation by means 
of the public schools. 

It has been questioned whether teachers make 
good scout leaders. Teachers as a class tn- 
derstand boy and girl nature better than aay 
other class of people. Modern ideals are so 
changing the ideals and purposes of public 
education that more and more the modern 
teacher is peculiarly well fitted for scouting work. 

Moreover, both boys and girls naturally se- 
lect their companions through their school en- 
vironment. Quite frequently a boy’s chum 
may not attend the same church or Sunday 
school, or may not belong to the Y. M. C. A. 
Through the school the boys and girls can be 
grouped in troops peculiar to their desires and 
interests, being associated with their particular 
friends. Boys and girls, if left to themselves, 
to their own peculiar organization, will clique 
in groups of less than half a dozen, but under 
the Scout organization each member feels a 
friendship for every other Scout. When scout- 
ing is carried on through churches or other or- 
ganizations of a city, usually only a small per- 
centage are active, a large portion of the troops 
organized being more or less inactive, meeting 
only occasionally. The Scout leaders, through 
the public school organization, have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the boys.and girls each day 
and an opportunity of organizing the work so 
as to make every Scout an active Scout. 

Without doubt scouting work carried on 
through the public schools is overwhelmingly 
for the best interests of the boys and girls. In 
addition to this, however, scouting certainly 
reacts in a very large degree to the improvement 
of the work and spirit of the public schools. It 
offers opportunity for the Scout Master in the 
public schools to get in to ch with the real life 
of the boy, which ties him to the public school 
as nothing else can do. Many of our boys who 
were in the past our greatest problems, through 
scouting have become our most enthusiastic 
scout workers and have been directed into chan- 
nels that have made them leaders in their school 
work, | Probably no other organization cou!d 


be devised that would tend to retain the boys 
and girls longer in the public schools than the 
scouting organization. 

Also the work tends to broaden the teacher's 
outlook and understanding of boys’ and girls’ 
problems. I venture to say that a_ year of 


‘wofk in scouting will do as much toward ac- 


quainting a teacher with the ideals of teaching 
as a year spent in any college or university m 
the country. 

In addition to supplementing the work of the 
schools scouting also secures the interest, at- 
tention and good will of the parents and ties 
them up with the work of the public schools to 
a very large degree. Boy and Girl Scouts re- 
porting at ‘home their first-aid work, the home 
nursing work, their idea of doing a good turn 
each day and the principles of the Scout laws 
and oath, become better boys and girls in. the 
home. 

The scouting program is probably the most 
tangible, the results are the most immediate of 
any work we have in our public schools. The 
work of scouting is peculiar in that all the work 
in itself is worth while, that to whatever degree 
the boy or girl enters into this work, one hun- 
dred per cent. of it functions in better living, 
higher ideals and better citizenship and more 
wholesome attitude toward the public schools. 

The public schools have long taught about 
hygiene, about care of health, about ideals of 
citizenship, but the newer education, which em- 
bodies the ideals of scouting, teaches by par- 
ticipation, which teaching carries far in the fix- 
ing of habits of doing and thinking and insures 
a higher degree of efficiency of citizenship. 

In closing, I do not want to leave the im- 
pression that organizing the scouting in the pub- 
lic schools is an easy problem. A great deal of 
care must be given to it. In the first place, the 
scout ideals must be firmly fixed in the minds sf 
those having the work in charge. Care must 
be taken that only those teachers who have a 
vision of modern boy and girl problems and who 
have sympathy with the work be chosen as 
directors. Also, the scouting involves a very 
large sacrifice on the part of the teachers in 
work outside of the usual school hours. That 
teacher who expects to be able to stop work 
when time of dismissal comes need not expect 
to be able to do any scouting work. There is 
scarcely an evening in our schools that different 
teachers are not working with groups of pupils 
in extra curricular activity long after the dis- 
missal of school. 

However, the work is so fascinating and the 
results so immediate and so large that the longer 
the work is carried on the more enthusiasm will 
be shown by the teachers doing the work. The 
teacher finds a new spirit in his pupils, discovers 
mew inspiration in school work, which tends to 
broaden him and make him feel that his work 
is worth while. Many times, teachers who at 


first are not good scout leaders, as soon as they 
get into the work begin to see its benefits and 
become enthusiastic and oftentimes make our 
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best scout leaders. If normal schools and col- 
leges would place scouting as a regular part oi 
their curriculum for preparation of teachers, 
including work for both boy and girl scouts, in 
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a short time scouting in America would include 
practically the whole school population of proper 
age and our problem of securing scouting teach- 
ers would be solved. 
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INTERESTING BUSINESS 


[Editorial.] 


The following letter was accompanied by an 
abundance of bare-faced bids for most unusual 
patronage. 

February 7, 1920. 

Dear Dr. Winship: Probably you do not receive 
such mail as the enclosed, but the country is being 
flooded with it. I very often wonder if any schools 
are taking “advantage” of such propositions? Is 
there no way of fighting this evil? 

Yours truly, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


We reproduce a few sample bids for patron- 
age, and give some of the “original” addresses 
that may be had for one dollar per thousand 
words. 

OUR BUSINESS. 


The business of this bureau is to supply all kinds 
of literary assistance to busy professional people, 
those who lack library facilities, those who are fre- 
quently called upon to deliver an address for special 
occasions, but lack the time to prepare what they 
would like to give their hearers, and for young in- 
experienced speakers, debaters, etc. To meet these 
difficulties for our many customers, we are engaged 
in professional literary work, and we render them 
whatever assistance they desire. 

We make a specialty of preparing educational pa- 
pers, debates, essays and orations for teachers and 
students. However, we will prepare a paper on any 
subject for any occasion. We have as patrons, 
college presidents, county school superintendents, 
high school principals, students in all classes of 
schools, lawyers, ministers, and in fact, men and 
women in every walk of life. 

We have had ten years’ experience as professional 
writers and have written on almost all subjects of 
note. With these years of experience as professional 
writers, we are able to treat every subject in a sat- 
isfactory manner. All of our writers are college or 
university graduates and have had years of experi- 
ence in their field of labor. 


CONFIDENTIAL. 


All work ts strictly confidential, You can feel confident 
that no matter how much we do for you, the public will never 
know anything about it. 


PRICES. 


We prepare papers on any and all subjects at the 
rate of $1.00 for 500 words, $2.00 for 1,000 words, and 
so on, up to 3,000 words. For papers longer than 
3,000 words write for special prices. 

Debate outlines prepared to order on any subject. 


Prices for outline on one side of subject, 75 cents. ~ 


Outline for both sides, $1.25. 

Cash must accompany all orders. 
Office Money Order or bank draft. Sealed matter 
cannot be sent-C. O. D. It is against the post office 
regulations; so cash must be sent with each order if 
you expect to get prompt service. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Give us a trial order and 
you will be a satisfied customer. 


Remit by Post 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To advertise our business, we will fill orders for 
the manuscripts listed below at the reduced price 
of $1.00 per 1,000 words. These papers have been 
prepared by expert writers and are first-class in every 
respect. They are typewritten and ready to be mem- 
orized. 

Cash must be sent with all orders. 

The Citizenship and Public Schools; Closing Day 
Address (for principal); Presentation of Diplomas; 
Presentation of Medal; Woman’s Sphere; Influence 
of Music; Address for the Fourth of July (3,000 
words); Speech. of Acceptance; The Needed Reform; 
Women in Education; The End Crowns the Work; 
Thanksgiving Address; The Loneliness of Genius; 
Christianity the Best Defence of a Nation (3,000 
words); Things Unseen (3,500 words); The Knights 
of Pythias; Only a Commencement; Character, or 
the Making of a Man; Acceptance of American Flag; 
Address to Junior O. U. A. M.; Women of the Revo- 
lution; Address to a Mothers’ Club; Valedictory Ad- 
dress, for High School; Effects of Music on Civiliza- 
tion; Why Should I Go to College?; A New Ameri- 
can Citizenship; Future Demands of American Man- 
hood; The Teacher’s Part in the Community; Ig- 
norance in Our Country a Crime; The Native Ameri- 
can Woman; Triumph of Democracy; The Heroism 
of Women; The Relation of the Rural Teacher to 
the Community; The Rural School as a Centre of 
Community; The Public Schools, Basis of Ameri- 
canism. 

Each of the above papers contains 1,000 words ex- 
cept those where length is indicated. 


We write addresses and papers for superintendents 
of schools, principals, teachers and students, and 


_have a large trade with members of fraternal orders. 


In fact we write for all classes of people who wish 
to make speeches or read papers before public as- 
semblies. 3 

Many well-educated persons find it difficult to pre- 
pare speeches for the various occasions where they 
are supposed to speak, simply because they are not 
familiar with this class of work. We supply this 
deficiency by furnishing addresses on the subjects 
desired. Students in high schools and colleges who 
are driven with work find it difficult to prepare the 
various kinds of addresses they are expected to de- 
liver. We come to their relief. 

We figure that on a general average it costs us 
eight dollars to produce the original manuscript for 
a thousand word paper and that we must receive at 
least ten dollars for it in order to make a reason- 
able profit. For those who wish to have the work 
strictly private, this is the price we charge, but for 
addresses or papers for purely local use there is no 


‘need of such strict secrecy and many copies of the 


same paper can be sold to persons in different parts 
of the country and, in this way, the original expense 
can be divided among the many purchasers. This is 
exactly what we do. 

If one wants a paper which is not in the lists ot 
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subjects given, we will write one on a new subject 
for two dollars, providing we think it is something 
for which there will be future call. If it is a subject 
no one else would be likely to want, we would have 
to make special arrangements about the price. 

We print on a good grade of plain white paper, 8% 
by 11 inches, with no marks of any kind to indicate 
that it is not the work of the purchaser. 

Teachers are usually held responsible for the qual- 
ity of the papers read or the orations delivered by 
the pupils. Most teachers are overworked, while 
mamy have poor library facilities and find it a great 


> 


burden to look after this feature of their work. Many 
of them avail themselves of the assistance we can 
give along this line and thus lighten their loads very 
much. 

We also have a large sale to principals, superin- 
tendents and county school officers. Many of our 
best instructors are our poorest speakers and yet 
they are judged by their ability to speak, not teach. 

It may be well to keep this list at hand so as to 
check up on men who deliver original addresses 
for which they paid one dollar per thousand 
words, 


WESTERN EDUCATIONAL IDEALS THE EAST 


BY D. R. SIMMONS 


Interchurch World Movement 


Western ideals of education have been so 
thoroughly implanted in the Orient, by Amer- 
ican missionaries, that school systems and cur- 
riculi are being worked out after’ American 
methods. Although a large percentage of the 
people of China are still illiterate, educational 
facilities are being adopted which will prepare 
the next generation for citizenship in,a more 
adequate manner than is the case at present. 

The government has already instituted laws 
requiring attendance at primary schools for all 
children between the ages of seven and ten years, 
and whereas this is not yet enforced throughout 
the country, an important step has been taken 
in the right direction. Japan’s compulsory 
education laws ‘have been so well enforced that 
practically all of her school population between 
the ages of six and twelve are in school. 

Both these countries have come to realize that 
training must be given not only in the three R’s 
but along lines which will be of practical value 
in after-school days. Girls are taught sewing 
in all primary and middle schools, and manual 
training courses, similar to those given in Amer- 
ican schools, are being arranged for the boys. 

Since the Orient is chiefly rural, the need for 
scientific knowledge of agricultural methods has 
been felt and special courses along these lines 
are being arranged ffor. In several 
cases model farms are conducted in connec- 
tion with the school, and school gardens are 
planted and cared for by the pupils. 

Japan requires students in her elementary 
schools to study manual work, tommerce or agri- 
culture, the choice to be determined by local con- 
ditions. America’s example of paying special 
attention to backward pupils is also being fol- 
lowed in the East, and the courses for backward 
pupils in China are now :regulated by the Minis- 
ter of Education. 

Representatives of the Interchurch World 
Movement who are making an educational sur- 
vey of the Orient report that until recently a 


college graduate in China was treated like a 
prince. Whereas in America the college edu- 
cated man is but one of many, in China he is 
set upon a pedestal and reverenced. This will 
not be true in the next generation, however, for 


American missionaries have brought to China 
the western veneration for the college. Numer- 
ous missionary institutions of higher learn- 


ing have set forth western culture, and are turn- 
ing out fine specimens of manhood. In 1911 
the government opened Tsing Hua College to 
prepare students to be sent to America at gov- 
ernment expense. The teachers in this institu- 
tion are mostly Americans in order that the 
students may be well educated along western 
lines. 

Japan has always led the East in her higher 
education as she has in elementary schools. 
Law, medicine, engineering, agriculture and sci- 
ence are propounded at the Imperial Universities 
of Tokyo and Tohoku, where all the western 
methods have been introduced. 

Normal schools are training native teachers in 
the most approved fashions in Japan, special 
schools of this nature being instituted for women. 

One of the greatest lessons which American 
education has taught the East is the advantages 
of training women for service. 

Public education for boys would have probably 
come eventually in Japan, and once Japan had 
instituted the custom, China would doubtless 


have followed her example, but without the 
American missionary it is quite certain the 
women would have remained ignorant. At 
present women are being admitted to special 


courses in the Imperial Universities in Japan, and 
it is probable that they wil later be allowed all 
the privileges of the men students. In high 
schools girls are competing with boys in winning 
laurels; and they are eagerly grasping the oppor- 
tunities of taking normal training and entering 
the teaching profession, 
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Liberty consists and depends upon respecting your neighbor’s rights every bit as fairly and 


squarely as your own.—Owen Wister, 
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N. E. A., Salt Lake City, July 4-10. 


The Department of Superintendence will meet at 
Atlantic City February 28 to March 8, closing in 
time for any one to go to the Inauguration of 
President Kendall made an_ heroic effort to have 
Washingion provide for the meeting, but it was 
impossible. Council and other meetings, 25 and 26. 


AMERICA IN THE NEW CENTURY 


American schools with all their noble service 
fail to meet the demand upon them in some di- 
rections. They do not provide a_ twentieth 
century vocabulary, an adequate body of latest 
information upon commerce and industries, or a 
genuine inspiration to ideals in occupations and 
trade. 

It is a delightful delusion that we provide 
boys and girls with a vocabulary of culture when 
we have them read selections from the masters, 
but the language of the street and of the home 
does not reveal the absorption of an Emerson- 
ian vocabulary on the part of the children. It 
is equally comforting to imagine that geological, 
mineralogical and meteorological studies fur- 
nish geographical information, and that occa- 
sional birthday remembrance of a great naval 
or military officer provides all needed national 
inspiration. 

It has been said that the American school has 
more occasion to interest itself in the thousands 
that arrived at Ellis Island last week than in the 
scores that came on the Mayflower 300 years 
ago, which is only another way of saying it is 
more important that we teach the children of 
today to be the men and women of tomorrow 
than it is that ‘we tell them of the kind of men 
some other children’s great-grandfathers were. 

There is slight probability that the traditions 
of decades will vanish in a day, but it is all the 
more important that some book be placed in the 
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hands of the pupils of the public schools, of 
evening schools and of commercial schools 


through which they may use a vacabulary in line 
with the life they will probably live; through 
which they will learn the latest facts in matters 
that are important to them; through which they 
will be inspired to reach forward and onward 
from a vista they can appreciate. 

School work consists in furnishing the chil- 
dren the tools of education through the process 
of reading, writing and ciphering; with inspira- 
tion, desire and facility to think wisely and 
keenly; to do many good things well, and to be 
pure, true and noble. | 

For the accomplishment of all this in the best 


way with the least waste, after skill in’ the 
processes is acquired, it is essential that we 
familiarize students with the best ways and 


means of doing business, that we equip them 
with all valuable and significant commercial and 
industrial information, and that we make literary 
masterpieces stepping-stones to the appropriate 
culture of the twentieth century. 


S. O. S—Save our schools. 
WISE WINNING WOMEN 

Maryland has many wnusual educational ac- 
tivities, chief of which is The Maryland Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, which issues a four-page 
leaflet (6 by 9) which has no equal so far as our 
observation goes. It deals with remarkable 
skill and forcefulness with the problems of com- 
pulsory school attendance, sanitary school 
buildings and grounds, trained. teachers, ade- 
quate supervision, thoroughly qualified school 
officials, properly constituted state and county 
boards of education, and carefully thought-o:1t 
and well-planned programs of school improve- 
ment in every county. 

Here is a sample of the directness of appeal :— 


WE BELIEVE IN THE CHILDREN. 
DO YOU? 
WILL YOU HELP? 


Here are sample sentences which these wise 
and winning women hurl at the men of Mary- 
land :— | 

Is it intelligent on our part to tax a man for 

the education of his neighbor’s children, and 
then allow that neighbor to keep his children 
out of school? 
_ With regard to school toilets, the law explicitly 
demands decency, comfort, and sanitary condi- 
tions, and failure to supply these essentials coa- 
stitutes cause for the removal of the members 
of the county boards- of education. 

We must choose between lower standards and 
increased salaries. 

Teaching is a respectable enterprise, and a 
good teacher is one of the best assets of a com- 
munity. 

No rural supervisor should be expected to 
work with more than forty teachers, How 


many haye you in your county? 


. 

_ 
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The law requires transportation for the super- 
visor. If she cannot reach the schools, she is 
a poor investment. Has your supervisor 
small enclosed car? 

What of your county board? Wihy were the 
members appointed? Is it successful from the 
point of view of your children? 

We are responsible for the conditions under 
which we live. We have the kind of schools we 
want, the kind we are willing to pay for. 
The country child is as valuable as his city 
brothers, but in practice we do not admit it. 

Are your county commissioners blocking 
school progress? Shall you re-elect them? 


LIVELIEST AND OLDEST 


The Framingham, Massachusetts, State Nor- 
mal School is the oldest State Normal School in 
the United States,- and it is the only one we 
chanee to know that has gained in enrollment 
through these decadent times. 

In 1917-18 the enrollment was 325; in 1918-19 
it was 367; én 1919-20 it is 428, and the entering 
class this year was 203. Am increase of 32 per 
cent. over 1917 and 11 per cent. over 1918 is 
most remarkable in these times. Dr. James C. 
Chalmers certainly has something worth while 
to his credit. 


IMPORTANT SALARY DECISIONS 


Connecticut has had two highly important 
salary decisions. The Wallingford teachers 
were refused their salary increase by the court 
after it had been voted by the Board of Educa- 
tion and refused by the treasurer. 

The Meriden teachers have been given their 
increase by the court after the treasurer had re- 
fused to pay it though voted by the Board of 
Education. 

The difference as stated by the judge seems to 
be that the Wallingford teachers had accepted 
their positions before the salary increase while 
the Meriden teachers thad been teaching 
without a contract in the new year. 

We have never known this question to be 
raised before. If the distinction is good law 
it is liable to demoralize the schools more than 
anything has thus far demoralized them. 

If a Board of Education cannot increase sal- 
aries of teachers while im service it is liable to go 
further to increase the shortage of teachers than 
anything that has happened heretofore. Teach- 
ers have professional handicaps enough already 
and to be discriminated agaist in this way as 
they would not be in any private concern will 
pay a great premium on private employment. 


THE MASSILLON WAY 


The board of education, with Superintendent ° 


L. E. York and the clerk of the board of educ.- 
tion, visits some city. In 1916 they visited 
Chicago schools; in 1917, Indianapolis; in 1918, 
Pittsburgh ; in 1919, Detroit, and this year, Cin- 
cinnati. Usually the entire board makes the 


trip. ‘There is always something specific that 
they go to see. This year it was the high 


school, building, equipment and school manage- 
ment. 


ALABAMA’S PROGRESS 


State Superintendent Spright Dowell is cer- 
tainly seeing great changes in the educational 
activities of the state. The legislature of this 
year has been the most distinctly an educational 
legislature that the state has ever known. The 
mew code is one of the best in the country, and 
as a code based on the county organization it is 
by tar the best in the South. If Alabama keeps 
the pace struck this year its progress will carry 
her speedily upward. Alabama School Prog- 
ress, a publication issued by the State Board of 
Education, for which the legislature of this year 
made special provision, is one of many evidences 
of a determination to make education progress 
until Alabama’s rank is worthy of her industrial 
progress. 


AN HEROIC JUDGE 


In one Middle-West city the judge issued a 
mandamus compelling the president of the Board 
of Education to sign the pay checks giving 
every teacher a flat increase of $400. There 
were 238 teachers, who received $95,200. Just 
why the president of the Board balked signing 
the checks we do not know. 


-e- 


AN ONLY CHILD 


None of our readers can be more amused than 
we are at “Herbert Spencer was an only child,” 
which appeared innumerable times in our issue 
of May 6. Explanations are not in order, but 
it was wholly unintentional. 


The state of Washington, at a special session 
of the Legislature, has doubled the state 
appropriations for schools with the expectation 
that the mcrease will be used to increase teach- 
ers’ salaries. 


‘One hundred and eighty-five million persons 
mow speak the English language. Of these 
120,000,000 are under the American flag, and 
65,000,000 under the British flag. 

The Boston Globe says :— 

“The simplified spelling movement in the 
United States lasted fourteen years, but never 
stirred the people.” 


Dean James Rowland Angell of the University 
of Chicago is chosen president and chief execu- 
tive of the Carnegie Corporation. 

It begins to look as though the metric system 
may sometime be in common use in the United 
States. 

The autocracy of assumption and opinion 
must be dethroned in the classroom. 

Department of Superintendence, 
City, February 28 to March 3, 1921. 
and other meetings, 25 and 26. 


Atlantic 
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CENTENNIALS 


It was the taproot of thought deep in the 


ALICE CARY 
BY JANE A. STEWART 


Alice Cary, the poet, whose centennial was 
on April 26, 1920, was a _ product of 
the farm. In that ‘dear old homestead,’ on 
College Hill, not far from Cincinnati, O., she 
gained the great training for the difficult work 
of writing poetry. 

The old farm and its varied experiences of 
drudgery and pleasure were the inspiration oi 
most of her portrait-poems, the greatest of 
which is “The Order for a Picture” :— 

“Woods upon woods with fields of corn 
Lying between them not quite sere, 
* * * * 
Under their tassels, cattle near, 
Biting shorter the short green grass, 
And a hedge of sumach and sassafras 
With blue birds twittering all around,— 
(Ah, good painter, you can’t paint sound!) 
These and the house where I was born, 
Low and little and black and old 
With children many as it can hold.” 

The early life of Alice Cary was spent chiefly 
in the heavy work of the old-time farm. 
There were no modern helps or conveniences 
then. All the drinking water for the big family 
(there were nine children in Robert and Eliza- 
beth Cary’s family, not to mention adults and 
farm hands) had to be carried from the “deep, 
old well” in the yard, along the path of blue 
flagstone, up the steps of the side porch. There 
was a big vegetable garden to weed; fruit to be 
gathered from the bushes and from the trees 
in the orchard and put away for winter use; 
bees to be tended in that row of hives under the 
peach tree; poultry to be cared for; besides sew- 
ing, mending, cooking, cleaning and everything 
else. 

Alice’s only chance for book study was _ be- 
tween tasks during the day and by the kitchen 
fire through the long winter evenings:— 

“Our homestead had an ample hearth 
Where at night we loved to meet.” 

In the summer days she took lessons of nature, 
first-hand. In winter days she studied hard 
at the little red district school, over a mile away. 
_ Tn later years when she made her home in 
New York city her richest revenue was drawn 
from her storehouse of nature-lore, which made 
her a poet of the people. Her acquaintance 
with flowers and herbs, with trees and birds, was 
as intimate as that which she had with people. 
It was of the thistle she wrote :— 

“Being left to take thine ease 
Behind thy thorny wall, 
Thy little head with vanities 
Has not been turned at all. 
* * * * 
And I-will take thee for my song 
And take thee for my flower, 
" And by the great and proud and high 
[ Unenvied we will live and die.” 
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farm soil that made Alice Cary a success in 
the limelight of the city, but the city glare 
was too strong for the sweet flower reared in 
the sylvan shade. It is well known that had 
she and her poet-sister, Phoebe, continued the 
active, outdoor farmer life, as did their brothers, 
they night have lived longer to bless the world. 

Behind the closed blinds of her New York 
house, with the din and roar of the city streets 
shut out as much as possible, she used to close 
her eyes and listen till she thought she heard 
the rustle of the cherry tree on the farm-home 
roof, and smelled again the sweetbrier under the 
window. 

After having lived in the city for twenty years, 


_ with not even a grassy plot of her own on which 


to rest her feet, the country sights and sounds 
which had gone into nearly thirty years of her 
life became realistic pictures of memory. She 
wrote :— 


“Give me to see, I pray and can but pray, 

O, give me but to see, today, today, 

The little brown-walled house where I was born; 
The flax field like a patch of fallen sky, 

The millet harvest colored like the corn.” 


* * * * * 


And give mine eyes to see among the rest, 
I at fourteen and in my Sunday best 

Reading with voice unsteady my first song, 
The rugged verses of my first rude song.” 


Exquisite beauty of phrase and tenderness of 
rhythm marked the poetry of Alice Cary. Her 
prose idyls of country life and character are 
classics. While some of her novels may not 
seem to measure up to the height of her literary 
power she never failed in mastery over the power 


.to interpret nature. 


She loved best the autumn days when 


“The clouds in bands of rusty red along the hilltops glow, 
And in the still, sharp air, the frost is like a dream of 
snow.” 


“I wish we were in the woods together, hear- 
ing the wind in the dead leaves and getting from 
the quiet heart of our Mother Earth some 
of her tranquil rest,” she wrote a friend one 
November day not long before she passed away 
in 1871. 

Alice Cary never left the farm behind in her 
thoughts. In her closing years, during long 
days of pain and illness, she loved to give tribute 
to the influence of country life upon her work. 

“IT can say this much for it,” she once re- 


. marked of her work, “it is mine. It is what I 


have thought, what I have seen, lived, and feit 
myself, not through books, or through other 
persons. I have taken the wild woods, corn- 


fields, schoolhouses, rustic boys and girls, what- 
ever I know best that has helped to make me; 
and however poor, there is the result.” 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AT UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Few people realize the extent of the courses 
in Industrial Education which the University of 
IHinois offers. With a campus of 238 acres, a 
farm of 991 acres, fifty-one completed buildings, 
others in progress of erection, and many more 
already planned, it is, indeed, a vast school of 
learning whose outlook is splendid and whose 
influence through the coming years none would 
dare measure. The Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation offers training courses for teachers and 


administrators in Industrial schools and classes, 


and teachers and supervisors of manual training. 
These are set forth in detail in their weekly bul- 
letins. 

Ilkinois legislation for vocational education and 
the state laws on part-time schools, and much 
valuable information along that line are included 
in these most interesting bulletins. 


— 


BOOKS AT WORK 


To a lover of books the pamphlet issued near 
the end of last year by the A. L. A. (American 
Library Association), telling the story of its 
beneficent work “in the war, during the armis- 
tice and after,” is not simply interesting, it is 
both fascinating and inspiring. It can be read 
in ten minutes, but the impression it makes will 
be permanent. Filled with artistic illustrations 
and with its appealing statements so concise as 
to almost fix themselves in the memory word for 
word, the little booklet cannot be laid down 
until the final page is reached. 

The association was asked at the outbreak of 
he war to._provide books and journals for the 
army and navy, and nobly did it respond to the 
appeal. When the armistice was signed there 
ere in the service: 4,600,000 men, to each of 
hich the association had done its best to min- 
ster. Its splendid work has not ceased since 
hen, but today it seeks out the sailors and 
marines in the navy, the men of the’ regular 
tmy, the sick and wounded in hospitals. and to 
ll offers boeks and magazines. Are they ap- 
teciated and used? Ask the war _ librarians, 
any of whom had to work from 5.45 a. m. to 
130 p. m., and even then could not begin to 
tnish books fast enough. The report from a 
tain camp shows an average attendance of 
000 a day, and one day there were fifty-three 
en sitting on the floor at one time. 

In the navy one or two cases of books of 
bout seventy volumes each are supplied each 
sel. These are frequently changed so that 
tsh supplies come as needed. 

€ association maintains libraries in Red 
oss houses, and in the huts of the Young 
Christian Association, Young Women’s 
stian Association, Knights of Columbus, 


Jewish Welfare Board, Salvation Army and War 
Camp Community Service throughout the 
country. 

But the far-reaching activities of the A. L. A. 
are not limited to the army and navy. 
Its aims are as_ broad as the country 
itself, for the association recognizes its responsi- 
bility to encourage and promote the develop- 
ment of library service for every man, woman 
and child in America. 


CONSERVATION, BIRD AND ARBOR DAY 
IN CALIFORNIA 


The bulletin prepared by Will C. Wood, state 
superintendent of public instruction, is more fas- 
cinating than many a popular novel. It is issued 
to aid teachers and pupils in working out pro- 
grams for Conservation, Bird and Arbor Day 
observance, which is required by law in every 
public school in the state. Mr. Wood says 
in his preface: “Let us resolve to save the best 
that nature gave to California, for the purpose 
of encouraging appreciation and love of Cali- 
fornia and conserving her resources and her 
beauty.” 

The bulletin opens 
message from Luther 
wizard’—to the pupils of California schools, 
ending with these words: “Let us have better 
fruits, flowers, trees and plants; better children, 
better citizens, better homes.” Then follow two 
articles by Mr. Wood: “The Wonderful Work of 
Luther Burbank” and “Birds Are the Farmers’ 
Friends.” Madison Grant writes on, “Saving 
the Redwoods,” and Joyce Kilmer’s famous and 
beautiful poem, “Trees,” is given; also “How the 
Bird Helped Win the War,” by M. M. Reynolds, 
and “Arbor Day on the School Grounds,” by 


with a personal, hearty 
Burbank—the “plant 


Margaret McNaught, commissioner of  ele- 
mentary schools. 
Other articles are by Loye Holmes Miller, 


Florence Padon and Garrett Newkirk. 

A table of California’s numerous and extensive 
Bird Sanctuaries completes this most instructive 
and entertaining bulletin, to which ten attractive 
half-tones add interest. 


BROWN ALUMNI MONTHLY 


The January number announces that the Uni- 
versity has begun active effort to raise an En- 
dewment and Development Fund of $3,000,000. 
This is a modest sum in these days, and there is 
no question that this old, substantial and pro- 
gressive university will have no difficulty in real- 
izing it in the near future. This project is not 
a “drive,” but a reasonable, confident appeal to 
the alumni and public to aid the old univer- 
sity—relying upon the history of its world-wide 
influence for many years, its superb war record 
and its broad plans for increasing usefulness, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE CARPENTER AND THE TEACHER. 


Throughout the week ending February 21, 1920, the 
following advertisement appeared in the Daily Inter- 
_Mountain of Elkins :— 


“WANTED CARPENTERS 
Experienced on concrete form building, long job; 
rate $7.60 per day for 9 hours; bring tools to go 
to work; commissary accommodation. THE 
KOPPERS CO., Fairmont, W. Va.” 

Just a few days before this time the city superinten- 
dent of schools of Fairmont was looking for a teacher, 
offering $100 a month for the school month. On the sal- 
aries offered, $5.00 a day, the teacher would receive for 
the twenty-two school days in a calendar month, $110.00; 
the carpenter working twenty-two days would receive 
$167.20; working twenty-six days, the number of work 
days in a month, he would receive $197.60, which is al- 


most twice as much as the teacher could receive for that. 


same time. 

The teacher in question was expected to have a high 
school education and some professional training—normal 
school graduate preferred—a preparation that meant 
four years’ in high school, plus two years in normal 
school, six years during which time no salary could be 
earned. The carpenter was expected to have his train- 
ing, too; perhaps six years of it. But throughout the 
training he had been receiving a salary as well as learn- 
ing his trade. Of course, the carpenter, when employed, 
would work with wood, even on concrete forms, while 
the teacher would work with the human child, created in 
the image of God. 

W. W. Trent. 

Elkins, West Virginia. 


TONY AND MAGOOSLER. 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


When I was a boy my father had a team of horses— 
Tony and Magoosler. 

Tony was full of life and energy—impatient to start 
and eager to end the journey or the job. He would 
rather work than idle. He was an intelligent horse, too. 
He always answered the dinner horn from the field or 
the barn. He liked to find an egg in the manger, but he 
would never suck an egg while father was in the barn. 
‘He could not read a compass, but he always knew which 
way to go to get home. He could find home in a blind- 
ing snow storm or on a dark night. 

Magoosler was the antithesis of Tony—never ready to 
start and never in a hurry to end the journey or the job. 
The dinner horn never sent a thrill through him. A 
stroke of the whip sometimes quickened his step, but the 
instant the smart was gone he sagged back in the harness 
and proceeded at the same old pace. He was not a mean 
horse. He was slow and when compared with Tony was 
considered stupid. 

What a life Tony and Magoosler lived for the eight 
years my father was on a farm! 
fretted and was constantly being jerked back with a 
curbed bit. The hired man cursed the team and wasted 
his strength and energy in a vain effort to adjust the 
pace of one horse to that of the other. 

One morning the hired man went to the field with the 
team. He was feeling more in sympathy with Magoos- 
ler than with Tony. The delay in getting hitched to the 
stepped over the trace. Then the hired man seized the 
horse’s bridle reins and jerked the poor horse until his 
mouth bled. The horse reared on his hind legs, where- 
upon the hired man beat him across the ribs with the 


Tony pranced and 


trace. As Tony was a horse with an amiable disposition, 
he did not bite, strike or kick. Magoosler! did. not betray 
the slighest interest in the fracas. He moved just 
enough to avoid danger. The end of the day saw a tired 
team and a tired driver. Tony and Magoosler ate thei; 
oats in grief and went to bed sad and despondent. Both 
were marked D— in ability and D— in deportment. 

One day a strange thing happened. Mother had to go 
to Jetmore, a distance of fifteen miles, to do some 
shopping, and father had two acres of corn to cultivate. 
Mother drove Tony to town. She was in town early, 
got her shopping done and was home long before nicht. 
Father cultivated the corn with Magoosler, and a field of 
corn was never better cultivated. No corn was covered 
and no weeds were left. That night Tony and Ma- 
goosler ate their oats with arelish and went to bed happy. 
But that was not all. Tony got A+ in ability and A+ 
in deportment, and, wonder of wonders, for Magoosler 
also got A+ in ability and A+ in deportment. 

Application: Some school children are like Tony and 
some are like Magoosler. They cannot all travel at the 
same pace and cannot all do the same kind of work 
equally well. 


J. H. Mould. 


DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS. 
[The Sierra Educational News] 


Books there are for teachers, many of them and good 
ones. For the young or inexperienced teacher, however, 
most of our books fall short of the mark. The average 
writer upon educational problems has developed a vo- 
cabulary and terminology foreign to popular speech and 
understanding. The university professor-author throug’ 
his contributions to educational literature attempts too 
often to reveal to those who teach children the results of 
his philosophic reflections or scientific researches and 
investigations in the laboratory. Those who train teach- 
ers build up many times books on pedagogy around their 
daily life in the model school. The principles laid down 
in the books do not square with actual life conditions us 
they are found in those real clinics, the everyday school- 
rooms. 

“Danger Signals for Teachers” is “different.” Dr. Win- 
ship knows schools as they dre in every quarter of the 
country. He appreciates their strengths and weaknesses, 
knows teachers and children and men and women ant 
the real world of today. He is at once a philosopher, 2 


teacher, a man among men, a student of practical affairs 


an idealist. He sees things as they are and_ points the 
way with a keen vision and ready pen to things as they 
should be. Always an optimist his work js constructive. 

Danger Signals sets forth in a number of brief, snap?y 
chapters, many an old established principle in such new 
guise as to make the book as interesting as a story. Les 
sons and illustration are drawn from a wide experience 
and accurate knowledge gained at first hand, The new 
demands in education are clearly shown. 

No teacher, young or old, can fail to profit from 4 
reading of the book, which, in the hands of the present 
reviewer, was not put down until finished. The book ‘ 
full of sound common sense and many a deep principle 
is hammered home through simple, direct languas® 
anecdote and epigram. In the fourteen chapters of Pat! 
I, Danger Signals in Schools;.four chapters of Part II, 
Danger Signals Out of Schools; seventeen chapters de- 
voted to Other Danger Signals, and a dozen and a half 
sections setting out the Danger Signals for Public a 
tion, the book is a real contribution to the educations 
literature of the day, 
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AT SIXTY-TWO. 
A Greeting to Friends. 


At sixty-two my skies are blue, 
The softened sun hangs in the West, 
And mellow light, sister of night, 
Proclaims the waiting, certain rest. 


When skies are blue for me and you, 
It matters little near which end 

Of life’s short road lies our abode, 
If love and joy our way attend. 


The skies are blue when friends are true, 
When children’s children sing your praise; 
And at your feet lay memories sweet, 
Replicas of your youthful days. 


The skies are blue when those you knew 
As comrades in the early days, 

Still constant stand, a loyal band, 
And know no parting of the ways. 


The skies are blue, could we see through, 
Always, though clouds do intervene. 
Dismiss all fears, suppress the tears, 
For Time ere long will shift the scene. 


At sixty-two my skies are blue; 
You helped to make them so, my friend. 
May you in kind, your own skies find 
Serene and cloudless to the end. 
—O. J. Laylander. 
Chicago. 1858—March 11—1920. 


A correspondent writing for information concerning 
the attitude of the American Meteorological Society asks 
the following pertinent questions :— 

“Is still another study to be added to the overloaded 
curriculum that is driving teachers out of the school- 
room? Is another textbook to be purchased and an- 
other course of study to be bulletined?—or is it just an 
additional ten minutes that lengthens the school day to 
twenty-six hours a day?” 

No; it is not Meteorology but Weather. “A new text- 
book?” no; the sky is the textbook; winds, clouds, and 
temperature are the lessons. There is nothing for the 
teacher to teach—a teacher can’t teach anyway—but 
there are various things for the pupil to learn by doing 
them. A weather record is one of them, and one ‘s 
needed in every household. Here is one day of.a record 
kept for nearly three-quarters of a century by three gen- 
erations of a family. 

Temperature—highest, 88°, lowest 63°; rain fell from 
3:15 p. m. to 5:30 p. m., 1.25 inches; severe thunder- 
storm; sky—summer clouds with a thunder head after 
1:00 p. m.; wind—south until noon, with a northwest 
squall at 3:15 p. m. 

A daily weather record of the sort is of the highest 
value to a community; it is equally invaluable as a train- 
ing to the keeper of the record. Suppose that a pupil 
fifteen years of age keeps the record. The only appara- 
tus necessary is a thermometer, a galvanized iron vessel 
with straight—not flaring—sides, for catching rain, and 
a foot rule subdivided into inches and convenient frac- 
tions thereof, for measuring it. 
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Here are some of the facts which he_ will learn by 
observation :— 

Certain cloud forms precede the ordinary cyclonic 
storms by about twelve hours. 

Certain other cloud forms indicate the presence 0f 
nearby thunder storms. 

Certain winds are followed by rain or by snow in 
from twelve to eighteen hours. 

Certain other winds indicate damp, foggy weather in 
winter and moist, oppressive days in summer. 

Certain other winds-always accompany dry weather. 

Practically all radical changes in the weather are pre- 
ceded by indications twelve hours ahead that will be 
verified about five times in six. 

A record of the dates of late spring frosts is invalu- 
able to a community. 

He will learn also that potatoes planted when the moon 
is new, old, or full, do not of necessity rot in the ground. 

He will become wise to the value of a record that 
shows the time of the month when fruit trees flower, 
when leaf buds burst, and when cereal crops seed. 

I am not authorized to set forth the aims of the 
American Meteorological Society; but anyone desiring 
to know what it purposes will obtain the information 
from its secretary, C. F. Brooks, U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

J. W. Redway, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Gastonville, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Winship: On pages 48 and 49 of Terman’s 
book on “The Intelligence of School Children” there is 
a paragraph that is very significant. The paragraph 
describes a comparison between two groups of first grade 
children, one group with both chronological and mental 
ages between six and seven years, and the other group 
with the chronological ages between eight and nine, and 
mental ages between six and seven. The I O’s of the 
first group ranged between 96 and 105, and _ those 
of the second group between 72 and 84. All of 
the children were rated by their teachers in school 
work on a scale of 1, meaning very superior, down to 
5, meaning very inferior. In the average of these rat- 
ings there was a difference of more than half a step in 
favor of the younger children. A number of other com- 
parisons showed similar results. This proves that chil- 
dren with low intelligence quotients cannot keep up with 
children of their own mental age in spite of the fact that 
they have had more experience and more schooling than 
the younger children. Truly this ought to be enough to 
make any school man think. 

I wish Terman’s experience had been extended far 
enough to determine exactly how high a child’s intelli- 
gence quotient must be to enable him to keep ud with 
younger children of his own mental age. By a compari- 
son of statistics I have found evidence that it is 95 
or 96; but no study of statistics can give a 
result as accurate as a study of actual cases. If it is 
95 the course of study in the primary grades is not 
suited to about one-third of the children. 

Perhaps the necessary intelligence quotient is different 
for different branches. If so, the duller children shoul? 
be given more of the work that they can do, and be al- 
lowed to take more time on the more difficult work with. 
out losing their grade standing. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. M. Patterson, 


Educate every child as if it were your own.—Rachel McMillan. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENTIAL OUTLOOK. | 
In spite of the Presidential primaries in large 
outlook 


does not become any clearer, reference 


with 


‘either to the national Republican convention at 


Chicago, or the national Democratic convention 
at San Francisco. — It is noticeable that the pro- 
portion of Democratic votes cast at the primaries 
is considerably smaller than the Republican, 
which probably reflects, in some degree, the 
prevailing uncertainty among the Democrats as 
to President Wilson’s intentions. In the Lit- 
erary Digest’s nation-wide Presidential poll, 
which is attracting increasing attention, and 
which, in the issue of May 8, approached the mil- 
lion mark, McAdoo heads the Democratic list, 
both for first choice and for second, and General 
Wood heads the Republican list, also both for 
first choice and for second, 


THE KNOX PEACE RESOLUTION. 


Debate on the Knox Peace Resolution, which 
proposes the repeal of the war declarations 
against Germany and the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, began in the Senate on May 5. It was 
reported to the Senate by a strictly party vote 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, and _ the 
indications are that when the Senate acts upon it 
the vote will follow party lines pretty closely, 
but not absolutely. A majority vote in both 
branches would be enough to pass it; but to pass 
it over the President’s veto would require a two- 


thirds’ vote, and no one believes that that is pos- 


sible. A vehement denunciation of the resolu- 
tion by Chairman Cummings of the National 
Democratic Committee, which is believed to 
have been inspired from the White House, clearly 
foreshadows the veto of the resolution by the 
President, when it reaches him. 


AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


The Government appears to be at cross pur- 
poses so far as its treatment of radical aliens is 
concerned. The Department of Justice, repre- 
sented by Attorney General Palmer and Assist- 
ant Attorney General Garvan, is firm for the de- 
portation of aliens whose utterances point to 
revolution; the Department of Labor, repre- 
sented by Secretary Wilson and Assistant Secre- 
tary Post, practices the opposite policy of leni- 
ency, and uses its authority to release, on small 
bail, or without bail, most of the anarchist-com- 
munist suspects whom the Department of Justice 
rounds up. Nearly all of the 1,600 
who were taken in the January raids have been 
thus disposed of; and there has been no suc- 
cessor to the “Soviet Ark.” The departments 
have come into open collision this week through 
public statements by Secretary Wilson and As- 
sistant ‘Attorney General Garvan. 


STRIKES AND THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


The textile industry is menaced with serious 
interruption through strikes. of 
the mills in New Bedford have been ciosed or 


“in wages. 


radicals 


partly closed in this way; and the mills in Law- 
rence—so often the scene of labor conflicts— 
are confronted with demands of the Amalga- 
mated Textile Workers for a forty-four-hour 
working week, and an advance of fifty per cen. 
These demands are not based on lo- 
cal conditions, but appear to be part of a pretty 
wide-spread movement, which is likely to man- 
ifest itself in other industrial centres if the Amal- 
gamated Textile Workers gain control of the 
working forces. That union has sent notice to 
affiliated unions in different states that “the time 
is ripe” to press the demands and that “all strikes 
to enforce the betterments will receive the fu!! 
support of the council and international.” 


THE. REVOLT IN MEXICO. 


It would not be wise to accept all the de- 
spatches which come from Mexico as _ truthful, 
but there is little room for doubt that the revolt 
against the Carranza government is spreading 
rapidly, although, up to May 8, there had been 
no conflict between the opposing forces, on any 
large scale. That there can be anything like 
an orderly Presidential election on July 4, the 
designated date, seems impossible, and it prob- 
ably wlll be put off until more tranquil conditions 
are restored. A curious feature of the situation 
is that the revolutionary forces do not wish an 
alliance with Francisco Villa,the notorious ban- 
dit chief, whois eager to take a hand, evident!y 
fearing that his partnership would discredit the 
whole movement. Another curious feature, of 
a different sort, is the failure of the United States 
Senate to act upon the nomination of Henry 
Morgenthau as ambassador to Mexico, which 
has been before it for more than six weeks. 


THE PLUCKY POLES. 

About the only nationality which makes any 
headway in fighting against the Russian Soviet 
armies is the Poles. Reinforced by the Ukran- 
ian troops, and making common cause with them, 
they have captured Kiev, and are reported to be 
pushing on toward Odessa. The Soviet armies. 
according to official despatches from Moscow. 
have withdrawn to the left bank of the Dnieper 
river—“in accordance with orders,’ the de- 
ispatches state, which is the usual formula for re- 
cording a defeat. The Poles have also cap- 
tured Bialatserkov, forty miles south of Kiev,—a 
place of thistoric interest, for it was the Polis) 
gateway during the Tartar invasions, and there 
is still standing the castle. built more than four 
centuries ago, which the Bolsheviki have of late 
been using against the Poles. 

A NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM IN SIGHT. 

There is now good reason to hope that the 
present session of Congress may witness the cre- 
ation of a national -budget system, in place ©! 
the long-existing haphazard method of passiny 
appropriation bills as they happen to be reporte | 
by different committees, without any relation t° 
each other, and with no check upon overlapping: 
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‘The House, several months ago, passed the so- 
called Good bill, so named from the Congress- 
man chiefly instrumental in framing it; and now 
the Senate has passed the McCormick bill, which 
was introduced. by Senator McCormick. The 
two bills are now in conference between the two 
houses; and the differences between them are 
by no means so radical as to make . agreement 
impossible. 
FIGURES ON THE COST OF LIVING. 

Figures that have just been given out by the 

Department of Labor, showing the increase in 


the cost of living in fourteen industrial centres 
during the last five years, put Detroit at the head 
of the list, with an increase of 107.87 per cent., 
Norfolk next, with an increase of 106.98 per ; 
cent., and New York third, with an increase of - 
103.81. Of the other eleven cities, there are 
four—Jacksonville, Houston, Buffalo and Chi- 
cago—in which the cost has slightly more than 
doubled. The figures for the remaining seven 
cities are: . Savannah, 98.68; Baltimore, 98.40; 
Philadelphia, 96.49; Cleveland, 95.05; Mobile, 
94.54; Boston, 93.20, and Portland, Maine, 91.59, 
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BOY SCOUT DEPARTMENT 


Convinced that the best scoutmaster is the 
trained scoutmaster, the Boy Scouts of America, 
through its Department of Education, has this 
year launched out on the’ largest leadership 
training program in its history. Besides’ the 
regular training programs which have been in 
use for years, nearly fifty local scout councils are 
now conducting special approved courses, con- 
sisting of from eight to a dozen sessions, most of 
them weekly, devoted to lectures and discussions 
on Boy Scout policies and methods and demon- 
strations and practices of scout activities. Thee 
courses are designed to give the new scoutmaster 
something of the art of his job and introduce him 
to a little of its science. 

The idea of “learning by doing” is emphasized 
in every approved course, the men being required 
not to “know how to do” but to “be able to do.” 
They, therefore, learn to tie knots, to send and 
receive signal message, to treat and bandage in- 
jured persons, to identify trees and birds and 


animals, to play games, and, what is still more 
important, how to use these things in conducting 
an attractive worth-while development program 
for boys. 

The opportunity for training afforded by these 
programs is attracting to Scouting hundreds of 
splendid men who naturally doubted their ability 
to do effective work with boys without experi- 
ence and it is also found that those who complete 
such courses and enter active scout work do so 
with an enthusiasm and asstirance which not only 
greatly increases their effectiveness, but also car- 
ries them much farther than the man who has to 
gain all his experience and practically make a 
scout of himself after he has become a_ scout- 
master. 

To meet the need for training in small towns 
and communities where circumstances make the 
setting up of regular classes impossible, propos- 
als for a correspondence course of training 
are now being considered. 


YESTER’S YEARNING 


BY THE BARD OF THE BRANDYWINE 
Greenfield, Indiana 


To-day I’ve been romping through Dream Lands of Yore, 
Been basking in sunshine on Yesterday’s Shore. 

I've gambol’d those pathways in bare-footed glee, 

And bath'd in the Fountain of Youth’s Mystery. 

I've skirted the meadow and sported the brook, 

Seen rapturous pictures in Life’s Wonder-Book: 

Heard soul-thrilling music—divinest of all— 

The Bugle of Boyhood, my mother’s own call! 


Afar o’er the hillside, away down the glen, 

I've stroll’d with the maiden that prided me then. 
And Melody’s magic now mantles with rhyme + 

The voice and the echo that mingles with Time. 

Through enchant’d orchards, ’mid transfigured trees, 
Fair faces were wafted a’drift on the breeze; 

Fond eyes “told the secrets,” conceal’d by the lips,—- 
For Love is the Pilot of Youth’s Treasure Ships! 


A’weary at ev’ning, at closing of day, 

I trudge not through Dream Land, but Time's thorny 
Way: 

For still’d is the fountain, and hush’d is the brook— 

Pale, ashen the meadow, long faded the book. 

The glen is Death’s Valley, deep silent the hills— 

Nor note that will rally, nor vesper that thrills! 

My Guide and my Beacon: E’er Darkness enthrall— 

O lead Thou me yonward! I'll heed mother’s call. 


Then instantly whispers, so tenderly strong, 

That Innermost Presence, more soothing than song:— 
“Faith ever abideth where Hope never fears, 

And Love ever lingers to laurel the years! 

Still flashes the fountain, still babbles the brook; 
Embower’d the meadow, emblazon’d the book! 

The hills and the valleys hold Gladness in store— 
To-Day is The Springtime in Dream Lands of Yore!” 
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BOOK TABLE 


ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS. From the Earli- 
est Times Until the Great War - (1914). By Kevork 
Aslan. Translated from the French by Pierre Crabités 
with a preface on the evolution of the Armenian ques- 
tion by the translator. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

_.Armenia atid the Armenians should be among the best 

known interests of the peoples beyond the seas. American 

missionaries have been writing about them and-speaking 
about them intensely and yet little has been known of 

Armenia or the Armenians. This need be so no longer, for 

here is a book at a mere nominal price which surveys 

Armenian history from earliest times down to the pres- 

ent day. In an admirable literary style we have an ac- 

count of the geographical situation, the climate, the 
origin of the Armenian, the formation of Armenian 
royalty, early religious ideas and customs, the conver- 
sion to Christianity, the dawn of Armenian literature, 

Armenia under the domination of the Byzantine Empire, 

and under varying political conditions down to the Great 

War’s opening in 1914. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH PROSE BOOK. By Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages, 
New York City High Schools. Second Edition, re- 
vised. Cloth. Illustrated. 482 pp. Price, $1.28. 


UNIT PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. By Law- 

rence A. Wilkins. Paper. 26 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

New York and Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn and 
Company. 

The name of Lawrence A. Wilkins on a Spanish text 
is—pardon the comparison—like that of Pears on a 
cake of soap. It stands for quality and experience. Mr. 
Wilkins has had many honors as a teacher of Spanish, 
culminating in his selection as Director of Modern Lan- 
guages in New York City, but probably none of them 
gives him such lasting satisfaction as the practically 
unanimous high regard shown for him by his fellows in 
his chosen life-work. As if to justify once more their 
respect and liking and give them new grounds for prais- 
ing him and a further source of gratification in his ac- 
tivities, he has produced this excellent Spanish Prose 
Book, with its accompanying Unit Passages for Transla- 
tion. It is intended to provide abundant practice in 
speaking and writing current practical Spanish, the ma- 
terial being in the form of conversations, letters, and 
descriptions. Each lesson contains. a model text- in 
smooth, correct Spanish, followed by a grammar review, 
a list of idioms, etc., oral exercise, and composition, all 
the exercise material being of the type best calculated to 
give effective practice in everyday Spanish syntax. The 
story of the book—for the reading lessons form a con- 
nected whole, although each is a unit—concerns two 
young Americans who spend some months in Spain, and 
then visit South America. The text abounds in interest 
and informativeness, giving a true picture of Spanish life 
and activity. A feature of the book is the combined 
vocabulary, an idea suggested by Professor Wagner of 
Michigan,«one of the clearest and most original thinkers 
in the language field; under this system both English and 
Spanish words are listed alphabetically in one vocabulary, 
which is not only a convenience, but also an aid in show- 
ing the intimate relations between the languages in much 
of the vocabulary of common use. The book is beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated—one of the distinguishing 
marks of The Hispanic Series—and thoroughly satisfy- 
ing both as to content and form. 

The “Unit Passages for Translation,” while primarily 
intended to be used with the “Prose Book,” are of great 
value in any course in any modern language. Too much 


of the translation into the foreign tongue at present is of 
the disconnected sentence variety, a fault which the use 
of the unit passages is intended to correct. There are 
thirty selections, the vocabulary employed being that of 
ordinary everyday speech, practical but not too difficult. 
The pamphlet also is admirable as a source for examina- 
tion material, and for use in sight composition work, etc. 


BARNABY RUDGE. By Charles Dickens. Edited 
by Leon .H. Vincent. Living Literature Series. New 
York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisca: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. Cloth. 881 pp. Price, $1.00. 

We wish it was possible to adequately express our ap- 
preciation of the service the Gregg Publishing Company 
is rendering education as well as scholarship in having 
a series of living masterpieces selected and edited under 
the direction of Richard Burton, who of all present-day 
champions of the best in literature is very much alive to 
the needs of American youth in school and out. Richard 
Burton never loses the glow of the human touch, for 
it was he who wrote :— 


High words and noble in all lands help me, 
My soul is fed on such, 

But, oh, the touch of lips and hands, 

The Human Touch, 

Warm, vital. close, love’s symbols dear, 
These need I most and now and here. 


FOOD AND LIFE. By Marion Florence Lansing in 
collaboration with Luther Halsey Gulick. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 

Miss Lansing’s “Food and Life” is one of the best 
educational by-products of the war that we have seen. 
It is the best single book we have ever seen for a short 
course on foods, their geography, history, industries, and 
commerce, masterfully presented for the art of domesti- 
science and the science of health. It is a book of ethics 
and aesthetics, with a compelling literary charm. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


“An Unconscious Crusader.” By Sidney Williams. 
Price, $1.75 ($1.90 by mail). Boston: Small, Maynard & 


“Outstanding Days.” By Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph. D. 
$1.25. Philadelphia: American Sunday Schoo! 
Jnion. 

“Uncle Danny’s Neighbors.” By F. B. Pearson— 
“Hygiene and Health.” Books One and Two. By Charles 
P. Emerson and George Herbert Betts. Indianapoks: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


“Adult and Child.” By James L. Hughes. Syracuse, 
New York: C. W. Bardeen. 
“Geography of France.” By Blanchard and Todd. 


Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
“Manchester Grammar School, 1515-1915." By Alfred 
A. Mumford, M. D. Price, $8.50. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
“Britain in the Middle Ages.” By Florence L. Bow- 
man.—“La Grande Guerre.” By A. W. Green, M. A.— 
“Aspects, Aorists and The Classical Tripos.” By Jane 
Ellen Harrison, LL. D.: D. Litt. Price, Two shillings and 
sixpence, net. Cambridge, England: University Press. 
“The New Europe.” By Nellie B. Allen. Price, 
$1.00.—“General Botany.” By_ Hiram D. Densmore. 
Price, $2.96.—‘“Exercises in Mental Arithmetic. By 
Mirick-Ballou-Tall. Price, 48 cents. Boston: Ginn & 


Co. 

“Medieval Attitude Towards Astrology.” By Theo- 
dore O. Wedel. New Haven: Yale University Press. Py 

“First French Composition.” By Philip S. Allen and 
Franck L. Schoell.—“Spanish Life: A Cultural Reade* 
for the First Year.” By Philip Schuyler Allen an" 
Carlos Castillo.—*“Pécheur D’Islande.” By Pierre Lotl- 
Edited with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary, by James 
F. Mason. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Oculists and Physicisn® 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Reme4Y 

Beautiful Ey3s mary years before it w% 
o 


ffered as a Domestic Ey® 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Ey* 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby® 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine bY 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interestey 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IiL 
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REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coniing in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack -of heslth-giviug 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. A 
teaspoonful of : 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists | ® 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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typing speed. 


What the Student 


Who learns the skiiled use of the 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


A comprenensive knowledge of typing. 


A. special knowledge of the Self-Starter—the exclusive | 
Remington feature which will add 15 to 25 per cent. to his letter 


A special training on the speediest of all typewriters—the 


world’s record for actual gross speed in typing was made on a 


Remington. 


(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway 


Remington Typewriter Company 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


A skilled knowledge of the machine that stands first in its 
contribution to the growth of the world’s business. Remington 
operators are always in demand. 


These are sufficient reasons why every 
school should teach and every student should 
learn the skilled use of the Remington. 


New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


mM 


Is More Than Skin 
Holden Book Covers 
It is not just surface excellence —it goes clear through 


And as long as tt lasts its tough, 
wear-resisting fiber protects the booh | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country: Items of more than 
local interesSt relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings *o be Held 


JULY. 

4-10: National Education Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D. 

1921. 


FEBRUARY—MARCH. 
28-3: Department of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


CALIFORNIA. 
LONG BEACH. Population 56,- 
592; increase 26.3 per cent. 
POMONA. Population 13,505; in- 
crease 32.3 per cent. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. Population 143,- 
152; increase 40.3 per cent. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


George Washington University has 
enrolled this year 3,822 students. 
Nine years ago the enrollment was 
1,270; last year it was 2,629. -There 
are many highly creditable reasons 
for this vast increase. 

George Washington University is 
one of the three universities in the 
United States that had no failures in 
their students taking medical exam- 
inations in 1919. The university had 
thirty-three graduates taking the ex- 
aminations. -The other two with clean 
slates were the University of Vir- 
ginia and Syracuse.” ~ 


FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE. Popiilation 91,- 
543; increase 58.7-per cent. 


INDIANA... | 
ELKHART. Population” 24,277; in- 
crease 25.9 per cent. , 
FORT WAYNE. Population 86,- 


Con-. 


‘were awarded 


. athletic part came 


FRANKFORT. Population 11,586; 


increase 34.2 per cent. 
HAMMOND. Population 36,004; 


increase 72.1 per cent. 


KANSAS. 


WINFIELD. Population 7,933; in- 
crease 18.4 per cent. 


MAINE. 


BANGOR. True C. Morrill of 
Norway is superintendent, succeeding 
the late Dr. Lyman Wormwood. 


BATH. Population 14,731; increase 
56.8 per cent. 


FRYEBURG. Superintendent C. L. 
Clement tried an experiment last 
winter which proved most successful. 
It was an indoor field meet between 
the grammar schools of Fryeburg and 
Brownfield. The. meet was only part 
athletic in nature, as prizes and points 
for specimens of map 
drawing, writing-and English com- 
position. A spelling match was held 
-recitations.- were given. The 
in the form of 
gamies and a potato race. 

The event aroused new interest in 
the schools on the part of parents, 
teachers and pupils. 


PORTLAND. Population 69,196; 
increase 18.1 per cent. 

SCARBORO. In the high school at 
Scarboro under the direction of Miss 
Frances V. Bryant, teacher of home 


economics, a lunch counter has been . 


maintained during the fall and win- 
ter terms for the purpose of furnish- 
ing, at reasonable rates, -wholesome 


hot lunches to the students of the 


school. 
It was decided’ to. make the counter 


self supporting and to set aside what-~ 


ever small profits might be made to- 
ward the equipment of the proposed 
new high school. 

A good line of equipment needed 


for cooking and serving the food has © 


been purchased out of the surplus 
funds from, the lunch counter and 


additidnal: money which the. ‘girls. 


made by selling doughnuts. 
Besides paying for the equipment 
they have nearly $25 in the bank. 


WATERVILLE. Population 11,- 


549; increase 35.4 per cent” 458} ittcrease 16.5 per cent. 


_ett A. Snow’ on the 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Two years ago there were 3,000 
teachers in this state on less than 
$550 salary. This year less than 
fifty teachers receive less than $650 
and these cases have resulted from 
misfits in adjustment to the new 
state aid. 

BELMONT. Population 10,744: 


increase 93.9 per cent. 


BOSTON. Dwellings opposite the 
Bowdoin Grammar School in _ the 
West End are to be demolished to 
make a playground for &00 girl 
pupils who are now restricted in this 
respect.. The play area will be 7,000 
square feet. The land and buildings 
cost the city $45,000, and the wreck- 
ing company is to pay $5,265 for the 
old material. The cost of the grading 


and playground construction will be 
$15,000, 


_ LEXINGTON. Population 6,310; 
increase 28.9 per cent. 


NORTH BEVERLY. Mayor James 
McPherson has appointed Albert R. 
Braden, William M. Duane and Ever- 
commission to 
erect a new school building of eight 


- rooms and an assembly hall at a cost 


of $150,000. 


‘QUINCY. Population 47,611; in- 
crease 45.9 per cent. 

WILMINGTON. Population 2,- 
375; increase 38.8 per cent. 


MICHIGAN. 


Plans are being pushed by the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to organize Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations in one thousand school 
districts. 


ANN ARBOR. Population 19,516; 


‘increase 31.7 per cent. 


DETROIT. The new salary 
schedule draws more applicants that 


“there are vacancies. 


HILLSDALE. All teachers of the 
public schools whose salaries for the 
present year are less than $1,500 have 
been granted-a bonus of $200 by the 
Board of Education. includes 
practically all of the teachers. 


LAKE LINDEN. A’ minimum sal- 


‘ary of $1,200 has been established for 
-year_in.the high school. Most 
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NEW GREGG PUBLICATIONS 


HUXLEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY and ESSAYS 


By Brander Matthews 


A book that is a delightful surprise. The 
scientist proves himself an entertaining and instruc- 
tive writer. 


DICKENS'S BARNABY RUDGE 


By Leon H. Vincent 


This fascinating and thrilling story of the Gor- 
don Riots is a book that will be appreciated by 
every English class. 


STEVENSON’S STRANGE CASE OF 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 


By Richard Burton 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF LINCOLN 


._ By Albert Bushnell Hart 


THACKERAY’S BARRY LYNDON 


Edited by Charles E. Rhodes of Lafayette High School 
Buffalo, New York 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


By Benedict D’Arion and George A. Gielly 


CUBA y LOS CUBANOS 


(A Spanish Reader) 
By E. K. Mapes and F. M. de Velasco 


OUTLINES IN DICTIONARY STUDY 


By Anna L. Rice, Principal of Lincoln School 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 


By Marie Guégle 


(In three volumes for the 7th, &th and 9th 
gtades.) A new and better way for teaching 
mathematics. 


MANUAL TO JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 


By Marie Guégle 
Gives general instructions for teaching the above 


ARITHMETIC OF BUSINESS 


By Horace G. Healey 


On the use of arithmetic in the ordinary practice 
of business. 


RATIONAL ARITHMETIC 


By George P..Lord 


A purely vocational book that teaches the “how” 
rather than the “why.” 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


By J. Anton de Haas 


This book is a comprehensive course on the or- 
ganization and management of business and was 
written especially for secondary schools. 


KEY TO BARTHOLOMEW’S BOOKKEEPING 
EXERCISES (Parts | and 


By W. E. Bartholomew 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Danger Signals 


TEACHERS | 
for Teachers 
DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
A-E- WINSHIP 
L Editor, “Journal of Education” 


This timely, inspiring book will make a 
strong appeal toall teachers. It was written | 
to help them meet the new conditions which 
have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 
points the way to success. 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century | 
and every teacher knows that whatever he 


says has great interest for every person con- 
cerned with education. 


Price, $1.25 


| 
FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago 


—_ 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF ~ 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 
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‘The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
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TEACHERS - AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cai., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
‘Send for circular and registration form free. 


CLAR 


CHICAGO 
64 E. Van Buren St. 
1 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


FREE REGISTRATION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Globe Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
110-112 E, Lexington St, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 


past 28 years. 


M. MeDANIEL, Mer. 
23 years a school superintendent 


Write for our free booklet—‘How 


to Apply.” 
224 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


= 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OLDEST National Agency—LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required—Address: 


At General National 
Headquarters 


Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


578 rules covering all 
the. essential points in 
cataloging your 


| 


New edition 


Rules $3.50 Guides 85 cents 
Case 50 cents 


Library Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Have you our new School 
Library Special Catalog ? 


CARDS 


teachers in the grades will receive 
$1,000. High school increases will 
average about twenty per cent. 


MONROE. Population 11,573; in- 
crease 67.9 per cent. 


MORENCI. Superintendent Russel 


..Myers -has been re-elected with an in- 


crease in salary of $600. The mini- 


-mum- in the grades has been fixed at 


$1,000 and in the high 
$1,100. 


MUSKEGON HEIGHTS. Popula- 
tion 9,514; increase 463 per cent. 


YPSILANTI. The minimum sal- 
ary for grade teachers for next year 
will be $1,200, for high school teach- 
ers $1,500. The salary of the super- 
intendent has been placed at $4,000. 


school 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. The _ salaries 
have been increased $300 for all 


teachers and the following resolutions 
passed :— | 

“Whereas, the Board of Education 
and the superintendent have care- 
fully considered the question of 
teachers’ salary and employment for 
the school year, 1920-1921; and 

“Whereas, we believe that the plan 
adopted at the meeting of the board 
on April 20, 1920, to be the best pos- 
sible under existing circumstances, 
and, further, we believe that the 
existing. uncertainty and unrest 
among our teachers can only be 
terminated by the acceptance of ac- 


tual contracts for next year. There- 
fore: _ 
“Be it resolved, that the super- 


intendent, with the advice of the city 
attorney, proceed at once to the prep- 
aration of teachers’ contracts for the 
year 1920-1921; that such contracts 
be submitted to the teachers - for 
prompt acceptance to the end that the 
personnel of the teaching staff may 


be determined as soon as. possible.” 


at 


Michigan. 
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MONTANA.-» 


_ BILLINGS, Population 15,100; jin- 
crease 50.5 per cent. aie 
"NEBRASKA. 


_SCOTTS BLUFF. Increase 295.9 
per cent. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Middlesex County is having a two- 
million-dollar schoolhouse drive. 
For three cities $915,000; for five 
boroughs $487,000; four townships 
$473,000, and for county vocational 
schools $125,000. 

ASBURY PARK. The first con- 
ference on Child Hygiene of a state- 
wide character called by a Depart- 
ment of Health is to be held by the 
New Jersey Bureau of Child  Hy- 
giene at Asbury Park, June 12 to 14. 

New Jersey is carrying on one of 
the most active Child Hygiene pro- 
grams in the United States, having 
been granted the largest appropria- 
tion ever granted by any legislature 
for this purpose in the United States, 
$150,000. 

Prominent authorities on Child 
Hygiene will be present, and many 
helpful aspects of ‘this important sub- 
ject will be discussed. 

WEST ORANGE. Population 15,- 
573; increase 41.8 per cent. 


NEW YORK. 

JAMESTOWN. Superintendent 
Norman CG. Kountz has worked out 
with the Board of Education a highly 
satisfactory salary scheme. The 
minimum salary is $1,200. There are 
two divisions based on qualifications. 
I. Graduates of a two-year normal 
school course or its equivalent, and 
two years’ experience since gradu- 
tion in a system with ten or more 
teachers. II.. Graduate of a standard 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 
SALEM, MASS. Coedues: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


slementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
*ial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principa!. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Princir*’ 


GRAHAM BUSINESS SHORTHAND. 

You can quickly qualify for 4 
high-salaried position at home. Our 
Peerless Lesson Sheets make short- 
hand ae pleasure. Graham Short- 
hand is taught in leading schools 
and colleges and written by the we'! 
paid stenographers and_ reporters. 


Specimen Lesson and Special Offer 
to Teachers and Advanced Students 
‘Sent on request. 

TWIN CITY COLLEGE, 


Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL, DETROIT 


Three-year course. Bight-hour 
day. egistered by the_ State oF 
Theoretical and practica 
throughout. Modern 
includes summer V3- 
cation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, years 
High School work or its equivalent. 
- For free catalog, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Box 30, The Grace 
Hospital, John R. St. & Willis Ave. 
Detrcit, Mich. 


class work 
-nurses’ home; 
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college or its equivalent; with eleven 
or more semester hours’ credit in 
education; two years’ experience in a 
school having four or more _ high 
school teachers exclusive of the 
superintendent. In Division I pay 
ranges from $135 to $175 a month. 
Division II. the salary ranges from 
$155 a month to $205 a month. 


ONEONTA. Population 11,582; 
increase 22 per cent. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


DURHAM. Population 21,719; in- 
crease 19.1 per cent. 


OHIO. 


State Superintendent Verna M. 
Riegel has had a meeting of the 
county superintendents at a confer- 
ence over the new state salary sched- 
ule under the recent legislation. The 
minimum salaries in the state will 
range from $800 to $1,440, according 
to experience and professional edu- 


cation. 


ALLIANCE. Population 
increase 43.2 per cent. 


TENNESSEE. 


CUMBERLAND GAP. Lincoln 
Memorial University conferred the 
honorary degree of LL. D on Miss 
Jane Addams at its recent commence- 
ment. The new engineering building 
was dedicated. Plans tor next year 
include dormitories, a new gym- 
nasium, an office and museum build- 
ing. 


KNOXVILLE. <A _ conference on 
commercial education for Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Georgia and North 
Alabama was held by the United 
States Bureau of Education at Knox- 
ville recently. The question of giv- 
ing college entrance credits in com- 
mercial subjects was debated. Co- 
operative work in commercial educa- 
tion was discussed by Professor 
Park of the University of Cincinnati. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. Population 12,- 
117; increase 32.4 per cent. 


21,6083 ; 


WISCONSIN. 


_ The first fruits of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association campaign 
brought substantial increases in thirty 
cities. The following cities have a 
minimum of $1,000 for grade teach- 
ers: Milwaukee, Wauwatosa, Kau- 
kauna, Antigo, Beloit, Fond du Lac, 
Marshfield, Menasha, Stoughton, Two 
Rivers, Rice Lake and Ashland. 

A minimum of $1,200 is established 
at Kenosha. Ripon makes the mini- 
mum $1,050. So does Appleton. Burl- 
ington makes it $1,030, and Elkhorn 
$1,100. Milwaukee has a grade teach- 
ers maximum of $1,620. Wauwatosa 
$1,600. The following cities make 
the maximum $1,500: Fond du Lae, 
Racine, Burlington and Appleton. 

Beloit, Stoughton,. Ashland, Rice 
Lake, $1,400; Ripon, Marshfield, Two 
Rivers, Elkhorn and Antigo $1,300. 


MILWAUKEE. The Milwaukee 
teachers do not join the State Teach- 
ers’ Association in the salary cam- 
Daign, but look after their own in- 
terests, 
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TEACHERS’ 


’ Registered April 12, Syracuse i i 
as principal of Central New York high 


Registered April 14, Cornell 

graduate, two and one-half 

bones: placed April 24 in one of the State schools of Earioutlare t ‘$1.800 
increase to $2,200 on August 1, 


placed April 23 


Increased salaries offered i 
n many States, add to the patriotic appeal to 
teachers to come back to teaching and we predict that the gipteasion 


will n J , 
tic tl ai to its rank of highest value in financial as well as humanis- 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800: for 


GHERS WANTED women $1,000 to $2,200: GRADB 


TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 


month. We repr 
em bese eas tay the best paying schools in the country who have 


ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGE introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN G NCY 
’ every department of instruction; 
to parents. Call on or address ruction; recommends good Schools 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hur- 


j dreds of high grade positi 
$5,000) with excellent 
lished 1889. No charge to employers 
none for registration. if you need a 


teacherforany desi 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Betere. yg oN ened 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propri 
442 Tremont Building, — 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


- superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Saippiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


6 Beacon St. é 


Long Distance Telephone 
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Chemistry Not 


in the present-day school unless it covers all the basic principles 
of the chemistry of old times as well as all the recent discoveries 
of processes, adaptations, applications and uses by means of which 
chemistry helps to do the world’s work. 


An up-to-the minute chemistry is just published. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


‘By N. Henry Black, Science Master in the Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., 
co-author of Black and Davis’ Practical Physics 


and 


James Bryant Conant, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
at Harvard University. 


There are so many remarkable points about this new book that we 
‘ cannot begin to call attention to them here. 


Write for our full descriptive circular 


But in the meantime consult the index of the chemistry now in 
use in your schools and see if the treatment of the following 
subjects seems satisfactory and adequate for today: | 


Artificial silk Invar 

Antiseptics : Mercerized cotton 

Blue prints Linseed oil 

Bordeaux mixture Mordants 

Cementite Naphthalene 

Carborundum Periodic system 

Case hardening Permutite process 

Chlorine gas Platinite 

Colloids Solid alcohol 

Explosives ad. N. T. 

Flash light powder Type metal 

Froth flotation process Vitamines 

Gun cotton  WVulcanizing 

Ink Wood alcohol 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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